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The banks and insurance companies in which 


AFETY OF CAPITAL, certainty of regular income and the Trust Funds may be invested are given below : 
excellent prospects of capital appreciation are offered BANKS 
by an investment in the shares of the leading British = 8ANK oF ENGLAND 


banks and insurance companies. ee Sen Sr 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


In spite of their advantages, these shares have been  jyipi ann pank LIMITED 
comparatively neglected by all but the expert investor because —NatioNAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
of their “heavy” prices and the liability generally attaching = W®STMINSTER BANX LIMITED 


e . DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
to them in respect of uncalled capital. 
HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance Shares the  ggserins paxk LIMITED 
investor can now acquire an interest, free from personal — Royat BANK oF SCOTLAND 
liability in respect of uncalled capital, in shares selected = UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ole . . THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
from 52 British banks and insurance companies. Bank- iahinep niga sayings apceame 


Insurance Units may be purchased in registered or bearer — egcantice BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
form through any Stockbroker or Bank. The estimated — cuarterep Bank oF INpIA, A. & ©. 
gross yield at current prices and based on cash dividends is = !ONGKONG_ & SHANGHAT BANKING CoRP, 


i ? BARCLAYS BANK (pD.c. & 0.) 
3 
from 3} per cent. to 4 per cent. Price of Units, oo oe avcrparasta 


29th December, Zs. Od. ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD; 
BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
TR ST BANK OF MONTREAL 
: THE DOMINION BANK 
O STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD, 
DISCOUNT COMPANIES 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT CO. LTD. 


UNION DISCOUNT CO. OF LONDON LTD; 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
’ BEACON INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
TRUSTEES: BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED COMMERCIAL UNION ASSUR. CO. LTD. 


MANAGERS: EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINiONS 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
Tel. : Mansion House 5467 ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
GUARDIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE SOC. LTD. 
Directors : LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSUR. CO. LTD. 
The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman) LONDON & MANCHESTER ASSUR. CO. LTD. 


Chairman, Bedford General Insurance Co., Ltd. — stl = 
F : . ; .O? D? SSURANCE 
Director, Equity and Law Life Assurance Society LONDON ASSURANCE 


J. H. BATTY, Esq. 
Director, Atlas Assurance Company, Limited ; 
Sir B. E. HALSEY BIRCHAM (formerly Halsey), G.C.V.O. PEARL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Deputy Chairman, Equity and Law Life Assurance Society PHCENIX ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Director, British Law Insurance Company, Ltd. THE PLANET ASSURANCE CO. LTD: 
ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq. PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Director, British Law Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 


R. W. SHARPLES, Esq., O.B.E. ROYAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Director, Guardian Assurance Company, Ltd. SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GEORGE FABER, Esq., O.B.E., M.C. (Managing Director) SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


UNION INSURANCE SOC. OF CANTON LTD. 








NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSUR. CO., LTD. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 








Booklets may be obtained rom any Stockbroker or Bank or from the Managers at the above address, YORKSHIRE INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
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He takes Punchbowle 
to the Cape and. back. 
—37000 ‘miles i in_all 


and 


finds it 


always FRESH 





**T have just completed 
a 37,000 mile safari 
from London to Cape- 
town and back over the 
Sahara. During the 
entire trip I smoked 
*Punchbowle,’ which re- 
tained its freshness and 
quality under the most 
adverse conditions ..”? 


*<Punchbowle has, with- 
out any ‘blah,’ given 
me so many hours’ real 
enjoyment in many out 
of the way parts of the 
Earth that it is at least 
up to me to say thanks 
to the makers,” 








To the ends of the Earth, Barneys 
can travel and arrive in Factory- 
fresh condition, This is no 
exaggeration, but a statement of 
actual fact... in our files are 
letters from Barneys smokers 
Overseas, who have written spon- 
taneously in praise of the freshness 
and goodness of Barneys as /hey 
receive it in the distant places. 


This weck, a famous World 
Traveller tells how he took Punch- 
bowle (the full strength Barneys) 
with him from Britain to the 
Cape and back—an epic journey. 


This man has smoked Barneys 
Punchbowle under almost every 
condition of climate ... at the 
moment you are reading this, he 
may be lighting up his pipe in 
the heart of Central Africa which 
he is now crossing alone ... 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle 
(full, Patsons Pleasure (mild). 
In “ EVERFRESH ” Tins : 1/2d. oz. 


arneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “ READY-FILLS ”—(In handy Cases of 12) 


BARNEYS IDEAL 


(3 strengths) 1/2 
CUT GOLDEN BAR - - 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1Ij- 


OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT i1J- 
BARNEYS Empire - . 10}d. 


I/- also RUBICON MIXTURE ~ 


in cases of 8 for 6d. 





(226) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 


-BURBERRYS SALE 


For Men and Women 
NOW PROCEEDING 
Rich Quality Garments at Low Prices 


THE BURBER RY 
Burberry Airylight Gabardine self-ventil- 
ating weatherproof, lined all-wool proofed 
check, colours totone. S/breasted, unbelted, 
circular collar. 


SALE PRICE 7 5/- 
OVERCOATS SB. Urbitors 


Cheviots, Scotch and Irish Homespuns, 
Single-Breasted, check and herringbone 
coatings. USUALLY 7 AND 8 GNs. 

SALE PRICE £4.7.6 
PLUS FOURS, SHOOTING 
SUITS. Cheviot Tweeds, Homespuns 
of the newest designs. All sizes. 
USUALLY 9 TO 10 GNs. 


SALE PRICE £6.5.0 
LOUNGE SUITS 


(Cheviot Tweed) Selection includes a 
speciality “Bhurac” tweed of dark and 
clerical grey. USUALLY 8 GNS. 


SALE PRICE 87/6 


For WOMEN... - , 
COSTUMES TWEED OVERCOATS 
(Ready-to-Wear) (Belted and Unbelted) 

Surplus stock. Fawns, browns, | Cheviots in speckled shades of 

lovats, worsteds. fawn flecked with grey, brown & 

USUALLY 10-13 GNs. grey, etc. USUALLY 83 GNS 

SALE PRICE 62 & 7ens| SALE PRICE £5. 5 

FOOTWEAR 100 pairs of shoes made from finest calf- 
skin, for town or country wear, brogued styles, flat heels. 
Sizes 4 to 7. USUALLY 63/- SALE PRICE 50/- 
Garments sent post free. Alterations free. 
SEND FOR SALE CATALOGUE S.57 


BURBERRYS “—e tenet ene 


LONDON, S.W.I 
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=. TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


Perfect 
with Cheese.. 
Perfect 

* with Butter... 
..with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Spanish conflict on its international side is 
moving, if not to a crisis certainly to a critical 
decision. It has to be taken by Herr Hitler. His 
diplomacy and Signor Mussolini’s have been hopelessly 
bad —a fact which the Duce pretty certainly realises, 
and the Fiihrer may or may not. The recognition of 
General Franco was to be the mark of victory ; instead 
there is every sign that the dictators have made the fatal 
mistake of putting their money on a losing horse. The 
danger, of course, is that they may try and save the 
situation by seeing to it that he does not lose. To do that 
would mean sending General Franco another 60,000 men, 
and they would have to be sent from Germany, for there 
is little doubt that Signor Mussolini wisely prefers cutting 
his losses to throwing good money after bad. But how 
far he is prepared to alienate Germany in pursuance of 
his desire for an understanding with this country in the 
Mediterranean is not yet clear. He will obviously make 
the best of both worlds if he can. 


* * * * 


Herr Hitler had an opportunity of discussing the 
situation with his various“advisers, including General 
Franckel, the German Minister accredited to General 
Franco at Burgos, when he travelled from Berchtesgaden 
to attend the funeral of General von Seeckt in Berlin 
on Wednesday. The German General Staff are known to 
be strongly opposed to further entanglement in Spain, 
and with geod reason, for no one could tell where such a 
move might end. Russia would certainly not remain 
passive, and France even more certainly could not. 
The war would be protracted, intensified, and_ inter- 
nationalised. There would be no guarantee that the 
German contingent would secure Franco the victory, 
and still less guarantee that even if it did he could control 
the country unaided. Yet the possibility that Herr 
Hlitler may consider his prestige too deeply engaged for 


him to withdraw from Spain has to be reckoned with 
seriously. The consequences of such a decision would be 
profoundly grave, and till it is taken it need not be 
anticipated. There is in fact a perfectly good way out 
if Germany chooses to take it. What Britain and France 
are pressing for is an effective ban on the despatch of 
foreign volunteers from any country to Spain. Germany 
is entitled to claim that she proposed this months ago, 
and no one will grudge her the honour of leading the 
way in a prohibition which would stop the stream by which 
the Spanish war is fed, and produce a situation in which 
a truce and the exercise of external conciliation would be 
possible. Herr Hitler, moreover, could justly point to the 
agreement as ending the flow of Russian and French 
volunteers to Madrid. Along those lines there is still 
some hope. 
* * * * 

Madrid itself is still untaken, and the position of its 
defenders grows stronger. The British Chargé d'affaires 
has left the city on the reasonable ground that his proper 
place is where the Spanish Government at present is, 
namely, at Valencia. (Why the British Ambassador 
should not be there remains unexplained.) The fighting 
through Christmas has been inconclusive, with some 
slight advantage to the Government forces, and the chief 
feature of interest has been the stoppage of a German 
steamer by a Government warship off Bilbao. The 
developments which followed are still obscured by a partial 
censorship. The German cruiser ‘K6nigsberg’ imme- 
diately steamed to Bilbao, and the arrested vessel was 
released, but whether this was the result of gunboat 
diplomacy or of reasonable negotiation is by no means 
clear. Neither has it been established whether the 
vessel did in fact carry contraband—whatever contraband 
may be defined as being in this war. So far as can be seen 
atthemoment of writing, what might have been a dangerous 
episode has been disposed of without undue alarms. 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s Return 

Far-reaching though a Chinese political crisis may be in 
its effects on the equilibrium of Asia or even of the world, 
it is usually to Western eyes charged with a considerable 
element of farce. The Chang-Chiang episode at Sianfu 
is certainly no exception to that. All has ended happily. 
The Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh-liang, has explained 
that his forcible detention of the Chinese Gencralissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek was due to a complete misunderstanding, 
for which his own untutored rusticity was responsible, 
and after releasing his captive he has flown after him 
in another aeroplane to Nanking to present himself 
for punishment. General Chiang Kai-shek, welcomed 
home amid tumultuous acclaim, has, as convention 
and precedent required, resigned all his offices, but it 
is inconceivable that China should be deprived of his 
indispensable services, and he will actually only take a 
month’s leave. The writer of an article on another 
page gives an interesting interpretation of the whole 
strange incident, but it may be doubted whether his 
conclusion, that the affair has dealt a serious blow to 
the prestige of the Chinese Government, will turn out 
to be justified. It is at least as likely that the outcome 
will be the return of the semi-autonomous provinces 
which acknowledged Chang MHsuch-liang to full co- 
operation with Nanking. That theory is confirmed by 
the undisguised fears of Japan that things may move 
that way. Chinese unity is the last thing Japan desires. 

* * * * 

Strikes in Paris 

On Monday and Tuesday the French Government 
was faced in Paris with a renewed outbreak of strikes. 
On Monday a strike took place among the packing and 
distributive staffs of the central warehouses, and spread 
to the large provision stores before it was settled on 
Tuesday afternoon.. On Tuesday also occurred the one- 
hour strike threatened by employees of the Paris Municipal 
Council ; a violent demonstration in the evening led to 
the death of a gendarme. Both strikes demonstrate the 
difficulty of applying the Matignon agreements, which 
were hastily drawn up in the summer as a Means of 
settling the great wave of industrial unrest which faced 
the Blum Government when it came to power. In 
both also the employees based their claim on the rise in 
the cost of living which has exceeded any increases in 
wages. The strike of the provision workers was particu- 
larly important, because it took place after an award had 
been made under the process of arbitration which will 
become law under M. Blum’s new Bill. The Socialist 
paper, Le Peuple, has frequently repeated that the 
Arbitration Bill does not do away with the strike weapon ; 
but that the workers should be so ready to mect arbitra- 
tion with strikes has dismayed many people, especially 
the Radicals. It is noticeable also that the employers, 
who in the summer resigned themselves passively to the 
situation, are now adopting a much firmer attitude 
towards their employees. 

* * * * 

Germany and Colonies 

The periodical discussion of the problem of colonies 
for Germany has broken out afresh, but resulted in little 
more than the restatement of familiar dilemmas. On the 
merits of Germany’s administration of her pre-War 
colonies opinions differ sharply, but it hardly secms to 
be appreciated how irrelevant that question really is. 
What matters is how a Nazi Germany would administer 
colonies, and on that there is no better basis for con- 
clusions than mere speculation, for in the days when 
Germany had colonies there were no Nazis. Now that 
Italy has increased her colonial empire, by whatever 
means, it is intelligible that Germans should protest at 
their exclision trom territorial overlordship enjoyed by 


— 





Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Portugal and Spain in? 
Africa, but it would be intolerable, as Sir Evelyn Wrench! 
has pointed out in a letter in The Times, to transfer 
African natives to Nazi rule without the fullest guarant ces 
regarding the nature of the administration. The diff 
culty is to see what guarantees could be regarded as) 
satisfactory. The more the future of African dependencies! 
is considered, the stronger the case for some form 6f| 
international supervision over both colonies and mandate! 
territories appears. Lord Hailey’s report on economic 
conditions in Africa when it is ready should form the 
starting-point of new and constructive discussions. 

** * * * o 
America’s Neutrality 

The news that an American firm has accepted and is’ 

executing an order for the export of a number of aecro- 
planes to Spain has caused considerable disturbance of ~ 
mind at Washington over the neutrality policy of the ~ 












United States. At present the President is required 
by “mandatory” legislation, which gives him no ~ 


freedom of choice, to prohibit the exports of munitions of 
all kinds to both belligcrents in the case of an international 
war. But the legislation does not cover the case of civil 
war and the Government: has no power to veto this 
particular acroplane transaction. It may appear sur- 
prising that more has not been heard before this of the 
export of munitions from the United States to Spain, but 
the explanation appears to be that the State Department, 
though devoid of legal powers, has so far succeeded in 
persuading American exporters to leave Spain alone 
even at some sacrifice to themselves. Now the issue 
has to be faced, and Congress, which meets next weck, 
will no doubt rush through legislation covering the 
Spanish conflict. Even so the definition of civil war, as 
distinct for example from civil disorders, will be no easy 
task, and the wisdom of leaving the President some 
discretionary power may be recognised after all. That ques- 
tion will be more important when the existing neutrality 
legislation comes to an end and has to be renewed. 
* * * * 

Indian Nationalism 

The background of the discussions of the Indian 
National Congress at Faizpur is what the Delhi corre- 
spondent of The Times describes as “the drift towards 
constitutionalism ” everywhere apparent in India. The 
Congress duly (and inevitably) condemned the new 
constitution and declared for its rejection, but judiciously 
shelved the vexed question of whether Congress members ~ 
elected to Provincial legislatures should accept Min- ~ 
isterial office. The President of the Congress, Pandit ~ 
Jawaharlal Nehru, held his own Socialistie eonvictions — 
in cheek, recognising that the Congress as a whole (which 
relies for much of its support on bourgeois finance) ~ 
would not endorse them, “but hoped that the logic of 
events would lead it to Socialism.” The meeting was ~ 
notable for the re-emergence of Mr. Gandhi, who made ~ 
his first political speech since his decision, two years 
ago, to concentrate on village reconstruction, but its 
language was so singularly cryptic that no one has so 


much as claimed to understand what the Mahatma 
meant. He appeared to appeal for peaceful non-co- 


operation, declared himself ready to go back to gaol ~ 
or even to be hanged, but expressed his conviction that 
there was room in India for both Indians and British. 
Altogether: the annual meeting of Congress appears to 
have left little mark on the political life of the country. 

* * * * 


Germany and Mittel-Europa 

The conversations which have recently taken place 
at Bucarest between Dr. Stoyadinovitch, Prime Minister 
of Jugoslavia, and M. Tatarescu, Prime Minister of © 
Rumania, appear to have isolated Germany still further. 
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According to the Czech official telegraph agency, the 
conversations strengthened the co-operation ; -but, what 
is of greater interest, they appear also to have been a 
preliminary to an improvement in the relations between 
the Little Entente States and Italy. The desire for 
such an improvement has been the result of the Anglo- 
Italian Mediterranean agreement ; as a step towards it 
M. Tatarescu will try to effect a rapprochement between 
Italy and Rumania, which has already decided to 
establish a consulate in Addis Ababa. On the other 
hand, as a sign of improved relations with France, 
Bucarest newspapers have announced the approaching 
visit to Rumania of the French Ministers of Commerce 
and Foreign Affairs. And while on Tuesday the French 
Chamber unanimously voted a loan to Poland for 
rearmament and public works, on the same day the 
Belgrade paper Politika asserted that Jugoslavia, 
despite Germany’s debt to her of £1,600,000, would take 
no more German imports. It seems as if the design for 
a German hegemony in Mittel-Europa is farther from 
realisation than ever. 
* * * 

A Gift to Germany 

Save for an announcement in the Angriff, Berlin has 
heen discreetly silent about Sir Henri Deterding’s gener- 
ous gift to the Nazi Winterhilfe organisation. Indeed, 
it must be difficult for National Socialists to admit the 
necessity of such generosity from a foreigner. Sir Henri 
has drawn up a scheme for buying up all Holland’s 
surplus agricultural products and transferring them to 
Germany: he himself has given £1.000.000 for the 
purpose, and he is appealing for more funds. Several 
million tons of bacon and 30,000 pigs have already been 
bought. Sir Henri, who is chairman of the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company, is a native of Amsterdam, has 
married a German wife and has large estates in Mecklen- 
burg. While Herr Hitler was still in opposition, Sir 
Henri was reported to have contributed largely to the 
National Socialist Party’s funds; it is only natural 
now that he should wish to help his countries of birth 
and of adoption. In a somewhat incoherent statement 
he says that his scheme is intended as a barrier to Bolshe- 
vism, which promotes misery and poverty and destroys 
international co-operation. If this is true of Bolshevism 
what is to be said of National Socialism ? 

* * x * 

A Purge in Danzig 

The Nazi administration in Danzig has long ago broken 
the restrictions placed by the League on the government 
of the “ Free City.” The constitution guaranteed by 
the League is ignored, there have been beatings, un- 
lawful arrests, persecution of Jews. suppression of oppo- 
sition parties and newspapers. Danzig enjoys all the 
benefits of National Socialism. At its next meeting in 
January, the League Council is to discuss the whole 
Danzig question, and especially the relations of the City 
with the League, the. Polish report on Danzig affairs, 
and the appointment of a new League High Commissioner. 
It is possible that the Danzig Senate will not be repre- 
sented at the Council meeting : in any case the least the 
Council can do is to. express its condemnation of 
Herr Greiser’s administration. It seems, however, that 
even Nazis are not wholly satisfied with their Government. 
It is reported that in the last week some 80 members 
of the Party, mostly S.A. men, were arrested, including 
one of the most trusted lieutenants of Herr Forster, the 
German Nazi Party’s chief agent in Danzig. They are 
said to have become intensely dissatisfied with Herr 
Greiser’s government and, like Réhm and _ his followers 
in Germany, to have intrigued both with dissident mem- 
bers of the Party and with the Opposition. Like Réhm 
also they appear to have suffered the punishment swiftly 
visited by the Party on those who criticise its failures. 


Housing and Building 

‘The return issued by the Ministry of Health on Tuesday 
throws some interesting light on the progress of building 
activity. Thus, in the vear ended September 30th, the 
total number of houses built reached the record number 
of 339,538. The number of houses built by private 
enterprise fell, however, below the number built last 
year, which was itself a record. This decline, which was 
foreseen, and is likely to increase in the next two years, 
is more than offset by municipal building. If, however, 
municipal building is to continue to compensate for the 
decline, a higher limit to overcrowding will be required 
than that of the Act of 1935. Sir Kingsley Wood, the 
Minister of Health, has issued an Order fixing July Ist, 
1937, as the appointed day when 159 local authorities 
must bring into operation the overcrowding provisions 
of the 1935 Act; during 1937 96 per cent. of the local 
authorities will have enforced them. But municipalities, 
like private enterprise, will be faced with the problems 
of rising costs of commodities and of labour ; if this results 
in a failure to provide houses at a sufliciently low rent, 
housing schemes will fail to attain their object ; it seems 
that some provision, perhaps by a larger subsidy, must 
be made against this danger. 


* * * ae 
More Cars and Fewer 
Lord Nuflield’s observations on the conditions of 


safety on the roads must obviously command respect. 
It is no doubt true that the main desideratum is to 
educate drivers in consideration and in road-sense, and 
that the construction of new roads is essential. This is 
being taken in hand at last on a reasonable scale, but 
the increase in the number of cars on the road continues, 
and it is idle to suppose that roads adequate for today’s 
traffic will be adequate in five years’ time any more than 
roads adequate five years ago are adequate today. For 
the moment, however, there is likely to be a respite in 
the increase of congestion, for the regulation, effective 
as from January Ist, requiring the windscreens of all 
‘ars to be fitted with unsplinterable glass, will, it is said, 
have the effect of consigning to the scrap-heap some 
quarter of a million of ancient vehicles whose value is 
so low that it would not pay to fit them with new wind- 
sereens. As these are the cars that are mechanically 
in the worst: condition, and the most likely to cause 
accidents, the regulation will achieve more than its 
original purpose with the result that there will be more 
new cars on the road, but fewer old ones, 
* x * * 

The Employment Outlook 

Though the last unemployment returns of the year 
show a small increase, of five thousand, in the numbers 
on the live register, this can be discounted, as it appears 
to be due to the fact that the count happened to be 
taken on a wet and stormy day when a number of hands 
in various outdoor trades had to be stood off. The 
number of those actually at work constituted a record. 
What are the prospects for 1937? So far as can be 
seen the steady improvement in the employment outlook 
will continue. Building may have slackened a little, 
but there are still extensive slum-clearance schemes 
to carry out, and the construction of new munitions 
factories (announcements regarding four more have 
appeared this week), as well as the actual production 
of munitions, will mean a substantial expansion of 
employment in this field. The Minister of Transport 
has announced a considerable road-construction pro- 
gramme in Scotland, shipbuilding is improving, and 
with the cheap money policy still continuing there is 
every reason why employment should be better in 1937 
than in 1936. Against that is to be set the effect of 
a probable rise in income-tax, and the armament employ- 
ment is of course beneficial only on the short-term view, 
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OPTIMISM IN PRAGUE 


MONG the many Christmas messages delivered 
last week, there was none more admirable than 
the broadeast speech of Dr. Benes, President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Dr. Benes, who was one 
of Europe’s greatest Foreign Ministers, is a worthy 
successor even to Dr. Masaryk; under him Czecho- 
slovakia has remained the only stable democracy 
created by the Great War. On Christmas Eve Dr. 
Benes described his country as “a democracy 
which has the mission to keep the flag of freedom, 
peace, and toleration flying in Middle Europe.” 
He went on to say that Europe will go neither 
Bolshevist nor Fascist. He did not believe in a 
Russo-German or a Russo-Japanese war. In short 
he did not believe that war would come at all. On 
the contrary, he thought that agreement was possible 
between Germany and the Western Powers, and 
equally between Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

In the condition of Europe today this confidence 
in peace is remarkable. Contrast it, for instance, 
with the fears shown lately by the statesmen of 
other and stronger nations, each insisting, more or 
Jess explicitly, on the imminent danger of war. 
In the President of Czechoslovakia this confidence is 
even more surprising. For everyone knows that if 
war comes Czechoslovakia will be of all countries 
the most immediately threatened. Everyone knows 
that the German policy of expansion eastward, 
declared in Mein Kampf, can only be realised at 
Czechoslovakia’s expense. She is threatened, more- 
over, not only externally but internally ; for, with a 
population of 15 millions, she has a German minority 
of three millions, 70 per cent. of them belonging to 
Herr Henlein’s pan-German Sudetendeutsch party. 
At any moment they may be used, as the National- 
Socialists were used in Austria, to create internal 
trouble which would give Herr Hitler an excuse for 
intervention. Lastly, Czechoslovakia, a Succession 
State, still young, with no great national tradition 
{apart from Bohemia) except that created by Masaryk, 
lies between the two Great Powers, Russia and 
Germany, each of which has declared its undying 
hatred for the other. In these conditions, it seems 
paradoxical for Czechoslovakia to believe in peace 
when other countries, more secure, are certain of war. 

This optimism may indeed be the alternative 
merely to panic. When the worst threatens, it is 
a natural form of self-preservation to believe in the 
best. Certainly, there is something stoic in the mood 
in which Czechoslovakia awaits the future; the 
same stoicism might be imitated with advantage 
by other countries. But Dr. Benes has also some 
solid grounds for his confidence. The first is the 
increased strength and unity of the Little Entente. 
Some months ago critics were prophesying the 
break-up of the alliance between Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Rumania. In fact it has become 
stronger, and its strength was demonstrated recently 
in the joint session of members of the three Par- 
liaments in Bucarest and in King Carol’s visit to 
Prague. Further, Jugoslavia and Rumania, through 
the Balkan Entente, are firmly linked with Turkey 
and Greece; together with Czechoslovakia. these 
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countries form a block of 65 million peoples pledged tole‘ 
oppose any forcible alteration of the territorial — 
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status quo. Again, in recent months Czechoslovakia, as 
Dr. Benes said, has with satisfaction watched the’ 
strengthening of the Franco-Polish alliance and of! 
her ‘own relations with France; and this common 
friendship may even relax the long-standing tension — 
between herself and Poland. There are perhaps moré| oT 
reasons for this reorientation of policies than feat 

of Germany or of Italy. For Czechoslovakia 
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obligations of these pacts cannot be fulfilled unless 
Soviet troops are allowed to pass over the territories 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia or Rumania; and _ fear 
of such a contingency both alienated Poland and 
weakened the Little Entente. It seems probable © 

now that such passage has not been coneeded to : the | 
Russia, and that the consolidation of the Little a duty 
Entente and of the Franco-Polish allianee has | to s 
followed the removal of Poland and Rumania’s # ther 
fear of the Communist armies. There is, indeed, 7 sayi 
little reason for Germany’s charges that Czecho- and 
slovakia will “open the gates to Bolshevism ” ; he i 
the Little Entente and Poland are themselves in 1 
barriers against Communism. The cause of Czecho- bet 



















slovakia’s confidence is the iron circle drawn around full 
Germany by France, her allies and the Little Entente ; sent 
nor can Germany complain of encirclement, though CTO} 
it is a reality, since it is patently non-aggressive, not 
and she refused every invitation to enter into negotia- bef 
tions for an Eastern Pact of Mutual Security. | 

There remains the domestic problem of Czecho- Dr. 
slovakia’s German minority,.and the dangers it abs 
involves. As an opportunity for German §inter- reli 
vention, Czechoslovakia comes a good second to | He 
Spain. Last week, speaking at Ko6niggritz in | jn 
Bohemia, Dr. Dércr, the Minister of Justice, outlined ~ or 
a solution of the problem which the Government ~ ok 
thinks will avoid the danger of conflict with Germany. Hi 
Rejecting® Herr Henlein’s proposal of a form of re- 
federation modelled on Switzerland, and asserting of 
there could be no cession of Bohemia, he said that the an 
minority was strong enough to make assimilation th 
impossible and to justify a degree of cultural, social ha 
and racial autonomy; and to claim a_ political na 


position in the State corresponding to its strength. 
The conditions of such a solution, however, must’ 
be the absolute loyalty of the German minority 
to the State and the collaboration of the Sudeten-— 
deutsch with the other German parties, Socialists, 
Catholics and Farmers. Such a settlement would 
indeed be a model for the solution of Eastern 
Europe’s racial disputes; for territorial adjustment 
inevitably means war. But the solution depends 
on whether the attitude and purposes of Germany 
are compatible with the agreement whieh Dr, 
Benes thinks possible. In Germany’s present con- 
dition the choices before her are only too clear ; 
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she must make a diversion—in other words, war— d 
or make the concessions necessary to the peace of | 4, 


Eastern Europe and of Europe as a whole. Of | 
these concessions, an agreement with Czechoslovakia | 
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would be invaluable, and might lead eventually 
to an Eastern Security Pact, or better. still give such, 
strength to the League of Nations as to make 
od te sectional pacts unnecessary. Certainly British diplo- 
bats macy should press for such an agreement. Among 
‘orial : : any 7 
Sthe reasons for Czechoslovakia’s confidence Dr, 









7 Benes numbered the revival of British interest 


HE address broadcast by the Archbishop of 
T Canterbury from Lambeth Palace on Sunday 
~ evening had been given unusual publicity in advance. 
> It was no isolated utterance, but designed to herald 
tary) a considered campaign, in which both the Church 


ess F of England and the Free Churches will take part, 
ries | having for its aim the recall of the people of this 
fear ©) country to religious practices and beliefs from which 
and | they have drifted, and to moral standards which 
ible | they have largely abandoned. Few will question 


to the need for such a summons, nor the right and the 
ttle — duty of “ the chief officer of the Church of England ” 
has |) to sound it. The Archbishop is right in saying 
ia’s |) there has been a drift from religion; he is right in 
ed, (7 saving that in spite of that there are genuine religious 
ho- |— and moral instincts in the common heart ; whether 
ae he is equally right in holding that the general interest 
res in religion is “ perhaps more widespread than ever 
ho- before ” is less certain; the statement is not to be 
nd fully reconciled with the declaration made a few 
e 5 sentences earlier, that God is not so much denied as 
gh crowded out. A people that has forgotten God is 
ves not a people more interested in religion than cver 
ia- before. 


But whatever the starting-point, the goal is clear. 
Dr. Lang is appealing for the acceptance of no 
abstract philosophy, nor even for a return to a 
religion no further defined than in that single word. 
He is the prophet of a particular religion, world-wide 
in its appeal, inexorable in its claims on an individual 
ora people. He calls for a return not merely to the 
old moral standards but to the old Christian standards. 
His recall to religion he defines as “‘ a summons to 
re-found our life, personal and national, on the fear 
of God, on the revelation of Himself, of His will 
and purpose for the human race, in Jesus Christ, on 
the standards of human conduct which Jesus Christ 
has set.” Such words read reasonably. They are a 
natural appeal to fall from the lips of any Christian 
spokesman, They hold the attention without par- 
ticularly arresting it. And it is probable that the 
vast majority of the Archbishop’s hearers on Sunday 
regarded them as unexceptionable pulpit phraseology. 
It is certain that the speaker did not so regard them. 
Nor can any man who, to the fleeting impression they 
made upon his ear, adds the reflections to which he 
is inevitably prompted as he sees them in print before 
his eyes. What is our life, personal and national, 
to he, if the controlling force in either case is to be 
the standards of human conduct which Jesus Christ 
has set? That is the searching question which the 





} Primate put on Sunday—and did not answer. He 
did well to put it; he did well, perhaps, to leave 
. §& his hearers in the first instance to answer it for 


themselves. But the religious leaders, laymen as 
well as cleric, if they associate themselves with that 
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in Middle Europe and the unambiguous declaration 
by. Mr..Eden of .our obligations to France; what 
strengthens France strengthens Czechoslovakia. But 
the reverse is also true: and it is difficult to believe 
that, committed as we are, we can disinterest our- 
selves in Middle Europe, which is the key to France’s 
security and therefore to peace in the West. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S APPEAL 


tremendous challenge, are under a compelling obliga- 
tion to those they seek to lead to show what in 
terms of personal and national conduct a response 
to their leadership involves. 

Their task is one that calls in equal measure for 
wisdom and for courage. It is not for them to 
dictate how the lives of their fellow-citizens, or the 
larger life of the nation, should be ordered. There 
is that in every man, or may be, which, if he grants 
it free expression, will shape the broad purposes of 
his life aright. But “the standards of human 
conduct which Jesus Christ has set” are not so 
simple to define even for the individual, much less 


for a nation moving and acting in a world of nations 


whose standards may be other than its own. In 
this sphere fervour, however disinterested, is not 
enough. The brain must be called in to reinforce 
the heart. There is need of conference, consultation, 
discussion, a common exploration of possibilities 
perhaps never adequately considered before. One 
endeavour of that kind is to be made this summer at 
Oxford when a_ conference, long and carefully 
prepared for in many countries, on Church, Com- 
munity and State assembles there. It will face, 
as anvone who recognises the force of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s words must face, the problem of 
what a society conditioned by Christian standards 
would be and how it would differ from the society in 
which we live today. That is in part an intellectual 
and in part a spiritual task, but it may take those 
who shoulder it into strange places. For the dis- 
covery of the right way is purposeless unless the 
resolve exists to follow it wherever it may lead. 
There lies the heart of the Christian challenge. 
For Christianity is a religion not of might and triumph 
but of dedication and sacrifice. Its values are not 
the values of common life, and men and nations who 
hear the summons back to Christian standards 
may be called on to surrender much that they take 
for granted today as among the unquestioned essen- 
tials of existence. The Dean of St. Paul’s, speaking 
two days before the Archbishop, dwelt like him on 
a return to forsaken standards, and called for a 
revival of the revolutionary note of early Christianity, 
a religion ready to put down the mighty from their 
seat and to exalt the humble and meek. Those are 
not meaningless words. They may mean disturb- 
ingly much. If the return to Christian standards is 
to be genuine, if the endeavour to discover the will 
of God for this generation is sincere, many things in 
the life of the nation may have to be altered. Are 
we ready, if need be, to alter them? If Christian 
standards and the methods by which mining dividends 
are earned in various British dependencies are found 
to clash, which is to be accommodated to the other ? 
It is axiomatic of Christianity that it may demand 
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heavy sacrifices of individuals ; is the demand to be 
recognised in the case of nations or of Empires ? 
Is there a Christian Imperialism? If so, is it the 
same as, or other than, the Imperialism which lacks 
a qualifying adjective ? Where our relations with 
native races can be shown to partake of exploitation 
rather than trusteeship, are we prepared to change 
them? And, if so, will the community, as a Christian 
community, bear the cost ? 

The Archbishop’s appeal for a return. to religion 
may be answered or rejected. But if it is answered, 
let it be well understood what the answer involves. 
It may well mean a new austerity, the shedding of 
pretences and extravagances and ostentations and 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a melancholy reflection that the Washington 
Naval Treaty, the one considerable achievement in 
the field of disarmament since the War, is no longer in 
force. It expired on Thursday and left no successor— 
apart from one or two agreements of quite subsidiary 
importance on sizes of ships and methods of submarine 
warfare. Gone too are most of the figures who played 
their part so honourably at Washington—Lord Balfour, 
Beatty, Briand, Viviani, President Harding, who de- 
clared the Conference open, the inscrutable and tenacious 
Japanese Baron Kato. Secretary Hughes, now Chief 
Justice, survives in full activity, and so do two of the three 
British delegates, Lord Lee and Sir Auckland Geddes. 
To one who was there, as I was, the scene will remain 
historic, in spite of the shattering of all the hopes that 
the sense of accomplishment set so high. We shall 
never again see a million tons of shipping sunk by a 
single sentence. Instead the rival fleets must be building 
afresh at ruinous cost as mutual menaces. December 31st, 
1936, is a date to mark in black. 
* * * * 


To say that Mr. Arthur Brisbane was the most famous 
of American “ columnists * (writers of a signed column 
in a daily paper) would be to invite challenge as to the 
definition of fame. ** Notorious ” is a safer word. Brisbane 
was said to earn £75,000 a year by his writings, and he 
made a great deal more by shrewd investment. His 
journalistic success was due mainly to facility in 
exploiting the ignorance and prejudices (he was full of 
ignorance and prejudice himself) of the readers of the 
Hearst Press. His chief obsession was hatred of Great 
Britain and all it stood for. He may have hated the 
League of Nations and other institutions with any touch 
of ideals about them even more, but there was not much 
in it either way. It is a depressing reflection that fortunes 
are made that way, while serious and responsible jour- 
nalists are hard put to it to achieve a modest competence. 
But other instances could be quoted—some of them 
nearer home. 

* X* * * 

Not all that might be said about Lady Houston can 
be fittingly said at this moment. She had a remarkable 
life and played some remarkable parts, inter alia as wife 
of the ninth Lord Byron and subsequently of Sir Robert 
Houston, the Liverpool shipowner, whose millions she 
inherited. In recent years she has been known mainly 
through the placards of the Saturday Review, which she 
acquired and used as a pulpit for her singular doctrines. 
She flung herself with zest into the controversy over 
King Edward and Mrs. Simpson, and takes her place with 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Harry Pollitt, 
Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere, among the ex-king’s 
leading champions, 












luxuries, the return to a simplicity which will ley 
or materially lower, the barriers of class and wealt) 
It will mean a new readiness on the part of the who 
community to share the burdens of the children, ¢ 
the sick, the aged, the unemployed, and to regay 
such taxation as that necessitates as a form 
ordered charity in which each man contributes ng 
of compulsion (though compulsion there must be 
but ungrudgingly according to his means. It meay 
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remoulding society ; it means presenting to the Nay@ rs#! 
State and the Fascist State and the Communist Stat@) P!“'° 
the challenge of a Christian State—a challenge restin,) “P 
not on might or power, but on the demonstration ¢ sc 
a higher and better conception of life. jn 
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Unfortunately for her journalistic reputation she mis! _ _ 

. . - 7 me the 
judged the situation rather seriously, with the result that - 
her article in the Saturday Review of December 12th, the a 
day after the abdication, announced (under the heading — =A 
** Love Conquers All ’’) that ‘‘ A woman’s love has saved” pee 
the situation. The plot to get rid of the King has failed—_ ie 
as it was bound to do. And this conspiracy will, like the > ies 
boomerang, recoil on the head of its projector. Today et 
the King reigns greater and more firmly than ever in the 7 


hearts of his people.” The next week’s paper bore 
on its cover the following poem, over Lady Houston’s|~ 














initials : = 
Goodbye—Goodbye et 
We cry with a sigh, ae 

Driven away : 
Ses ; in 
By a law that’s a lie, we 
Great King and True Lover ee 
For you we would die. rv 
Will you never return, Sir, qu 
To gladden our eye ? tr 

eo 
What will happen to the Saturday Review now remains tol of 
be seen. It has great traditions behind it. But that) be 
English journalism will ever see again anything like the” en 
Saturday Review under Lady Houston is in the highest go 
degree unlikely. Se be 
x X * * @ fa 
Someone, I see, has been rather depressed at the fall i‘ - 
of Witwatersrand Areas shares to the beggarly figure of 7 t 
£18. The shares were issued at 10s. and not an ounce 7 a 
of gold has been produced from the property yet—for | " 
it is still in the exploration stage. But I see the latest 'T 
quotation is £18 10s., so the position of the anxious share- 7 Me 
holders who bought at 10s. is not desperate yet. In 7 h 
the art of living on expectations they can give most © 
people points. (There is, let me add, every reason to 7 I 
believe that the expectations have a fairly firm 7 - 
foundation.) No one doubts that plenty of gold is By 
waiting to be mined. b 
* * * * b 
tals ‘ ; f 
I reckon myself fairly competent as an interpreter of ; 
American newspaper headlines, but the Washington ; 
correspondent of the Morning Post sends one which, t 
even with his translation as guide, I still find baffling 
at points. It reads 

‘* MIDWAY SIGNS LIMEY PROF TO DOPE YANK TALK ” ' 
and its purport appears to be that the University of 9 | 
Chicago has invited an Oxford professor to supervise 9 


the production of a dictionary of American English. B 
Most of it, of course, crystal clear. But—Midway ? 
And Limey ? 
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GERMANY FACES THE WINTER 


lists at their butchers, grocers, dairy and delikatessen 
shops, which will enable them, with luck, to get rationed 
supplies of butter or other fats. Food cards carry ominous 
memories in Germany, and the fat-lisis are suspiciously 
regarded as the thin end of the wedge. Nor is this sus- 
picion unfounded. The lack of butter is bad enough, 
especially north of the 50th degree latitude, where for 
some curious reason ‘‘ unsmeared”’ bread is considered 
almost inedible. But far more serious is the approaching 
scarcity of bread, of which the public has not yet been 
allowed to hear much. 

The fact is that Germany is faced with a grave shortage 
of grain. Before the winter is far advanced she will 
have to import huge quantities of wheat and to ration 
the bread-supply to the public. And there are many 
who think that this predicament is bound to have its 
effect, one way or the other, on German foreign policy. 
No doubt it will; but whether the spring crisis will 
provoke the “ explosion ” threatened by Dr. Schacht or 
the sulky retreat predicted by others will probably 
depend on the real extent of the shortage and the means 
chosen to overcome it. 

There is little doubt that the calamity has come as a 
surprise to the German authorities. Three years ago the 
Minister of Agriculture had proudly announced that the 
Reich was now capable of growing its own bread-supply ; 
and only a few months ago Nazi economists saw no reason 
jor reserving any substantial portion of the available 
import capacity for bread-grain. | Until October opti- 
mistic crop estimates were given out, and apparently 
credited, in official circles. Indeed, this year’s crops of 
rye and wheat have not been particularly bad. In 
quantity, they are even a little above last year’s. The 
trouble is that owing to the almost complete stoppage 
of fodder imports large quantities of bread cereals have 
been fed to livestock. This tendency was officially 
encouraged in 1938, when the harvest was exceptionally 
good. Ever since, the prices for livestock and grain have 
been deliberately adjusted in such a way that it paid the 
farmer to feed grain in order to fatten his animals. More- 
over, the last two crops have been of bad quality, so 
that a good deal of the grain would not have fetched 
standard prices had the farmers sold instead of 
tecding it. 

Nazi agricultural policies took shape in 1933-34, 
They were obviously based on the bumper crop of that 
year. When the next three years brought only average 
harvests (there has been no really bad harvest like that 
of 1926), theories ought to have been adapted to realities. 
But until last year the 1933 surplus. as is now admitted, 
still ** veiled ’ the real difficulty. It is not clear whether 
the doctrinaires at the top believed they could run their 
heads through a brick wall, or whether they were deceived 
by over-optimistic reports by subordinates who feared 
for their jobs. At any rate, the crisis came upon them 
quite suddenly, and General Goering dumbfounded the 
members of the Goslar farmers’ congress by announcing 
that any farmer feeding bread-grain to animals was a 
traitor to his country. 

By that time the grain left over from 1935 had been 
coinpletely used up, and Germany was faced, for the first 
time in many years, with the probiem of living through 
the winter on a single year’s crop. There is probably 
enough rye to go round if no more is used as fodder ; 
but apart from the danger of reducing livestock to save 
fodder, there is certainly not enough wheat. This year’s 
Wheat crop was about 44 million tons. After deducting 
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seed and waste, the wheat available for consumption will 
hardly exceed 34 million tons. Probable consumption 
for 1936-37 is estimated (by the Frankfurter Zeitung) at 
over 5 million tons. Increasing poverty and the shortage 
of meat compel people to eat more bread and Mehlspeisen, 
so that the demand for flour will probably exceed the 
estimate. But even without this new complication 
Germany will be short of between 1.5 and 2 million tons 
of wheat, which she must import before the next harvest. 
At an average price of, say, 120 Reichsmarks per ton, 
an outlay of between Rm. 180 and 240 millions is required. 
To give an idea of what this sum means: it equals five 
per cent. of Germany’s total imports of all merchandise 
for this year, and is nearly half as much as was spent on 
the import of metals and ores during the year. In other 
words, if the import of “ military ” raw materials had 
not been forced at the cost of wheat or fodder imports— 
“Guns for Butter ’—the present food shortage would 
not have arisen. But what is to be done now ? 

On paper, Germany has had an export surplus, during 
the first eleven months of this year, of Rm. 460 million. 
Let us assume that it will be 500 millions for the full 
year. Adding, on the strength of last year’s figures, a 
probable net income on “ services ” of 450 millions, and 
deducting net interest payments of 550 millions, there 
should be available some 400 million Reichsmarks’ worth 
of foreign currency or credits—more than enough to pay 
for the necessary wheat imports. Actually, however, 
no such surplus exists. A large proportion of German 
exports are made by barter, at a rate of exchange lower 
than the nominal one. The German authorities receive 
much less for the exported goods than they pay, in 
Reichsmarks, to the exporter. The latter puts the full 
value on the postal form from which foreign trade 
statistics are made up. The export figures, therefore, 
greatly exaggerate the real values earned in foreign 
currencies. Moreover, many German firms have been 
compelled to grant long credits, often for terms of six 
or eight years, in order to obtain contracts abroad. In 
these cases the goods appear as exports in the statistics, 
while the money does not come in until years after- 
wards. For all these reasons, and some others, it is 
most unlikely that Germany has any reserves of foreign 
currency out of which she might pay for large wheat 
imports. Unless she can tap fresh sources of credit 
abroad, she will have to reduce other imports in order 
to set free the necessary fends. 

It is too early to judge whether the Four Year Plan 
will eventually do away with Germany’s dependence on 
food imports. In any case it cannot make any difference 
to the immediate problem. It is true that there is no 
inherent reason why the present food shortage should 
not be overcome by a temporary reduction of “* military ” 
imports. But with things as they are, such a decision 
will involve a fierce political struggle from which one 
side or the other may seek relief by some desperate 
diversion. The danger is all the greater because the 
social pressure in Germany is enormous. The domestic 
boom of the past three years has been achieved at the 
cost of a sharp depression of the standard of living. 
Between October, 1935, and October, 1936, the number 
of persons in employment has risen by 8 per cent., and 
the total wage-bill has risen by the same amount. 
Broadly speaking, the wage-level is unchanged. But the 
real value of wages has fallen considerably because prices 
have risen and quality has deteriorated. At a con- 
servative estimate the cost of maintaining an average 
German family, which had already increased by 20 per 
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cent. between 1932 and 1935, has risen by a further 
15 per cent. during the past twelve months. This, 
admittedly, is not the whole story, for collectivism offers 
certain amenities not easily measured in money. But 
there can be no question that the German standard of 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM: If. THE 


By H. D. HENDERSON 


HE broad facts of the population problem are 
becoming widely known. Almost every informed 
person is now aware that though the population of Great 
Britain is still increasing slightly, it will begin to fall in 
the near future, and that in another decade or two it will 
be falling rapidly unless there is a substantial increase in 
the size of the average family in the meantime. Perhaps 
it is not so widely realised that the outlook is very similar 
in most of Northern Europe, in the United States, in the 
British Dominions, indeed throughout most of what may 
conveniently be termed the Western World. Now this 
means a revolutionary change in a factor which is of 
fundamental importance, and it is certain to exert far- 
reaching repercussions. The object of this article is to 
foreshadow some of the consequences to be expected, 

I use the word “expected”: but it is not altogether 
apt, for some, though by no means all, of the consequences 
that are involved have already begun to disclose them- 
selves. It is true that the population has not yet begun 
to fall, but it has already ceased to expand rapidly. That 
means a radical change from the position of a generation 
ago; and unless I am very much mistaken this slowing 
down in the growth of population enters, as a major 
underlying factor, into some of the most baffling problems 
which today perplex our statesmen. 

Take the current movement towards economic national- 
ism. Why is this movement so widespread and so strong? 
There are, of course, many reasons, but I do not think 
that any explanation is in focus which ignores the part 
that is played by the population factor. Consider the 
position a hundred years ago. People often refer to the 
many similarities between the problems of those days 
and our own problems. But there was one striking 
difference. The population in those days was increasing 
rapidly, both in Great Britain and in Western Europe, 
and as the fame of Malthus attests, this seemed at the 
time to constitute a most formidable obstacle to human 
progress. As population grew, proportionately more 
food would be required: how was it to be provided ? 
There seemed only two alternatives: to cultivate more 
intensively the land that was already under the plough or 
to bring additional and presumably less fertile land into 
cultivation. In either case, the cost of producing food 
must, it was feared, increase. This was the “law of 
diminishing returns ” ; and in the days before the steam- 
ship, it constituted a real dilemma. 

The escape was found, of course, in the development of 
new food-producing areas overseas. Great Britain, in 
effect, cireumvented the law of diminishing returns by 
bringing into cultivation not the poorer lands of the Old 
World, but the virgin lands of the New. The vital need 
for imported foodstuffs in rapidly increasing quantities 
was really the foundation upon which the international 
economic system of the nineteenth century was based. 

Now, as populations cease to grow, this need becomes 
far less urgent. Food is not a commodity of which 
people buy much more as they become better off, so that 
when numbers become virtually stationary, the demand 
for food increases only slowly. On the other hand, 
agricultural science is now making rapid progress and is 
increasing the amount of foodstuffs that can be produced 
from a given agricultural area and with a given agri- 
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cultural population. ‘Thus the former need for a constant 
development of new sources of supply has disappeared) 
as regards many forms of agricultural production, These 
facts underlie the severe world agricultural depression 
of recent years. 

I pass to another consequence, which lies wholly i 
the future. A leading feature of the British economic! 
recovery of the last few years has been an unprecedented) 
boom in house-building.: Now the fall in the birth-rate 
must obviously react upon the demand for houses. 
has not done so yet, for a fairly simple reason. The’ 
unit in the demand for house-room is the family. So 
long as the number of families grows, there will be a 
demand for additional houses, whether total numbers 
are increasing or not. People marry and set up house 
at an age which lies on the average, I suppose, round 
about 25. Apart from the single “‘ bumper” year just 
after the War, the maximum number of births in Great 
Britain was reached in 1903, and it declined only slowly 
over the next ten years. Thus during the last ten years 
we have been passing through a period when the number 
of persons of about 25 has been growing at nearly its 
maximum rate, In this fact, coupled with the arrears 
of house-building left behind by the War, we have the — 
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fundamental explanation of the housing boom. But | ae 
the number of families cannot continue to grow rapidly) sy 


much longer. Within a comparatively short period it,” 
too, must be expected to decline. It is unlikely that we 7 
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shaH then want additional houses on more than a small — mre 
fraction of the scale on which they have been set up7 5, | 
in recent years, This means that we shall not require 7 4)... 





anything like so large a proportion of our workpeople 
in the house-building industry as that to which we have 
been accustomed. : 

This point applies in some degree to other branches of 
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constructional industry, and it raises a problem which 7 ‘ 
cet 4 ao z an 
is likely to prove both a difficulty and an opportunity. © ,),, 
Hitherto we have had to devote an important part of | fes 
our productive resources year by year to supplying the 7 ;, 
additional capital equipment required by the growth of F 4), 





numbers—additional houses for the additional people 7 



















to live in and additional factories for them to work . 
in. When numbers cease to grow the resources so ott 
employed will be released for other purposes. They will cn 
become available for raising standards, for improving F 4), 
the conditions of life—if we can contrive to use them so, en 
It ought to be possible for a country with a stationary 
population (I do not think that a declining population », 
gives any further potential advantage) to raise the pt 
gencral standard of well-being far more rapidly than has a 
been customary hitherto. But it will not be easy to th 
achieve this result. It will mean readjusting the indus- + 
trial system to a new equilibrium in which some important hs 
industries employ far fewer people than they do at present. oe 
It is clearly possible that we may waste most of the a; 
released resources in the form of a heavy increase of q 
unemployment. Or perhaps we may waste them in the * 
form of armament expenditure. A world of stationary S 
populations can afford not only economic rationalism but b 
large armaments also more easily than it used to do. 1 
It is sometimes naively supposed by persons who forget d 





that every individual is a consumer as well as a producer, 
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#4 th o suggest that the opposite result is more likely, at any 

" Weate for a lengthy transitional period, 
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{ cannot conclude without a few words on the most 
mportant, though the most uncertain, aspect of the 
roblem. What is likely to be the effect of the altered 
rend of population on international relations ? Will 

St. on the whole, make for war, or will it make for peace ? 
ere we must remember that the trend of population 


“4s very different in different parts of the world. While 
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Theses Yet. true of Italy. It is not true of Japan or the East 
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be all HE British 


Army voted by Parliament consists of 
152,000 officers and men, and of this total 34,000 
Pare scrving abroad. But a further 57,000, stationed in 
Mndia, belong to it, although while serving there they 
we not paid for by the British public. Thus nearly 
shalf the Regular Army is emploved on foreign service 
 cyen in quiet times. ‘The troops at home are organised 
ead - in five infantry divisions—one less than before the War, 
years ' ae? ' ‘ ? 
‘ owing to the disbandment of the Irish regiments. 
y tsi Behind the Regular Army there is the ‘Territorial Army, 
© composed of civilian soldiers who spend a_ fortnight 
© annually in camp, besides training in the evenings at 
~ their local drill hall. Its establishment is 182,000, but 
» its strength at present is under 140,000. 
The British Army has many points of difference from 












, well those of the Continent. While they are large, it is 
mall & small ; while they are raised by conscription, it depends 
ui on voluntary enlist ment ; while they have short-service, 
uire ee it has long-service seven years 1s the normal; while 
ople they are raised from all classes, it is drawn from the 

> poor. In the past it largely depended for filling its 
lave B f ene : ; S 

3 ranks on those w ho were too uneducated and resourceless 
— to find better-paid employment ; and while the officers 


hicl ' were drawn from the other social extreme it was a 
ch 8 
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ore these sons who were not likely to shine in other pro- 
oO . . bs . . . 

the & fessions. If there has been some change in this basis, 
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it persists sufficiently to be a handicap in days when 
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the trend of warfare places an increasing premium on 
ple # . ; : ; be 

ke intelligence. Moreover, its social tradition tends to 
Ork : a8 ° : 

make the British Army highly conservative. On the 
so ; ; : : 
other hand, it has to some extent escaped the narrow 
will ia ¢ : ie Wi ; ; 
: professionalism of the Continental officer corps through 
ing ter i ' : 

2 © the fact that so many of its officers had independent 
so, 4 : a . 
aad means, and also to the variety of its service. 
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ion This brings us to the greatest difference between the 
oO} <4 “4s . « P wha a . 

‘he sritish and the Continental Armies. While their primary 

1¢e . . : ° 

purpose is the defence of their own country—a euphemism 
1as re. ‘ ; p 
‘ which embraces the attack on a neighbouring country — 

m that of the British Army is the defence of, and main- 
IS- , _ Me “Mehee d . 

‘ tenance of order in, the British Empire. These duties 
: : “ae ; 

: have governed its basic organisation. In the nineteenth 
nt. : ; d 
century it became so predominantly a colonial service 
1e - ‘ 4 ; 

f army as to become quite unfit, both quantitatively and 
Oo : - ; 5 = 
qualitatively, to face the contingency of a European 
1¢e " a eos a 7 . . 

war. Thus in 1868 Mr. Cardwell, then Secretary of 
ry ; . ‘ ee: 

7 State for War, established the principle that there should 
ut . . . . 

be a battalion at home for each one maintained abroad. 

‘ Under the “ Cardwell System ” the units at home provide 

5s » . . . 
drafts for those on foreign service, and the regiment, 
r, 
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family principle that the Army was the vocation of 


sion in the past powerful and long-established civilisations 
which have ceased to reproduce themselves have been 
overthrown by invading hordes of less civilised but more 
prolific peoples ; and it is possible that this experience 
may repeat itself in the future in a modern guise. But 
there is another and more optimistic possibility. The 
decline of the birth-rate in the western world started with 
certain sections of society, the comparatively well-to-do. 
It was a long time before it spread to the poorer masses ; 
and in the early phase the aspect of the question that 
excited most notice was the eugenic aspect. In the same 
way, it may prove that the trend towards declining popu- 
Jations which is now limited to western countries may 
gradually extend throughout the whole world. In that 
case it may eventually serve to eliminate rather than to 
multiply causes of international friction. But the next fifty 
years are likely to prove a dangerous period of transition. 


THE ARMIES OF EUROPE: V. BRITAIN 


By CAPTAIN LIDDELL HART 


instead of being a fighting organisation as in other 
armies, consists of linked home and foreign battalions, 
which never serve together but merely interchange 
officers and men. 

Besides finding drafts for the oversea garrisons, the 
home army has also to provide a potential expeditionary 
force, either to act as an Imperial fire-brigade in dealing 
with a serious outbreak in the oversea territories, or as 
a contribution to the collective forces ranged against 
an aggressive European power. This last réle, if deeply 
rooted in British history, was only revived a few years 
before 1914, when an expeditionary force of six divisions 
was erected as part of the Haldane reforms. If its size 
was puny compared with the armies that the Continental 
Powers could mobilise, and its equipment barely as good 
as theirs, it had a definite qualitative advantage through 
longer training; from its hard experience in the Boer 
War it had learnt the value of marksmanship, and thus 
in 1914 its volume of aimed rifle-fire took the Germans 
by surprise and created the impression that it possessed 
quantities of machine-guns. This fire-capacity gave it 
a weight beyond its numbers, and, combined with the 
natural “ sticking-power ” of the British soldier, enabled 
it to renew its traditional record in repelling attacks. 
But it showed less aptitude for the offensive, and as its 
numbers grew through expansion on a national scale, 
it tended to expend them prodigally but unprofitably. 
In the tank, however, it produced the most important 
new offensive weapon of the War; and in the last 
phase this weapon, together with the improved technique 
which developed with experience, helped it to gain 
distinction in foreing entrenched positions. 

After the War Britain gave up conscription, and 
went back from her wartime army of millions to one 
even smaller than in 1914. Yet in one respect this post- 
War army took the lead among the European Powers. 
Instead of being content to copy Continental ideas and 
practice, a new school of military thought arose which 
went back to an older tradition and thence went forward, 
via its wartime experience with tanks, to a fresh concep- 
tion of mobile mechanised warfare. These ideas, although 
at first regarded as heresy or fantasy, gradually made 
headway and generally won acceptance. They also 
focussed the attention of the military world on the 
experiments carried out by the British Army, and have 
now borne fruit in the general mechanisation of armies. 

But in this translation of theory into actual equipment 
Britain herself has fallen behind. The political desire to 
postpone measures of rearmament, the inherent con- 
servatism of the senior military chiefs, the inelastic re- 
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quirements of the Cardwell System and the retarding originally intended to have one of these battalions j 

power of India—these are some of the factors that have each infantry brigade, but it has now been decided ty Gene! 
put a brake on material progress. Another is the employ them as divisional and corps troops, while they of hs 
characteristic British tendency to seek technical per- infantry brigade will be reduced to three “ rifle” batiyy order 


fection instead of going into production as soon as it has 
found something that will be fairly effective. The result 
is that the chief foreign armies have already a far larger 
quantity of modern mechanised troops, when Britain, 
despite her much smaller army, is only beginning its 
general re-equipment. 

It was not until the end of 1935 that the War Office 
reached the point of embarking on a big scheme of re- 
organisation and modernisation. The cavalry were to be 
mechanised, part being equipped with light tanks and a 
Jarger part with a new kind of light motor vehicle, with 
large wheels and oversize tyres, that can travel across 
country —its looks like an adaptation of the Irish jaunting 
car, the seating being so designed that each man on 
Board can jump out easily, and go instantly into action 
on foot. It is intended to create a Mobile Division—to 
take the place of the old Cavalry Division—which will 
consist of two mechanised Cavalry Brigades and one 
Tank Brigade (the British Army has only one). At the 
same time 28 battalions of infantry out of 136 are being 
converted into mechanised machine-gun units. It was 


THE YOUNG MARSHAL’S REVOLT 


By ROGER HOLLIS 


HE Chinese revolt is over, and General Chiang 

Kai-shek emerges from his ordeal strong in the respect 
of everyone who honours bravery and steadfastness 
of purpose. But though these events have strengthened 
the personal reputation of General Chiang, it would be 
foolish to pretend that they have not dealt a grievous 
blow to the prestige of the National Government and 
to the power of General Chiang as head of it. The 
Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh-liang, will presumably 
follow precedent by “studying conditions abroad,” 
for though China can teach much to Spain in the civilised 
conduct of a civil war, she has yet to learn the only 
method of dealing with insurgent generals. 

China’s internal affairs have often borne an undeserved 
reputation for obscurity. In the case of the Young 
Marshal's revolt at Sianfu, however, the mystification 
is fully justified, and one of the few safe suppositions 
is that the Young Marshal was himself as much in the 
dark as everybody else. One thing is certain, that not 
even he could have believed it possible that any respon- 
sible Chinese leader would either consent to his proposed 
Communist alliance, or jom an anti-Japanese crusade 
beneath his banner. The accident of Chinese names 
has tended to give an undue importance to labels, and 
the casy intelligibility of “the Young Marshal” has 
kept him more in the limelight than he deserves to be. 
In his ease the label is tied to a very puny individual, 
who, since the loss of Manchuria, has held no position 
of first-rate importance and who commands no loyalties 
outside his own personal army. To the great mass of 
Chinese he is personally suspect for his friendship with 
foreigners. his golf and tennis and dancing, and though 
his rallving ery of “Down with Japan” may have 
rolled defiantly across the arid wastes of Shensi, his 
countrymen have not forgotten the ignominious flight 
of his armies from Manchuria in 1931. 

The Central Government and its sympathisers made 
much capital out of the fact that all the provinces with 
the exception of the two actually in revolt proclaimed 
Nanking. With pride they pointed 
to telegrams of loyalty from such improbable quarters 
us the province of Kwangsi in the south and the Hopei- 
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one in each little section of half 
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thus increasing their fire-power. 










But, because the decision was left so late, ani Gene 
even then delayed by fresh changes of mind, thé™ settle 
manufacture of all the new equipment required is likely) of hi 
to take some years. Meantime the successive emergencies 3 and 















in Egypt and Palestine during the past year have stripped)!" 
the home army of equipment and men, leaving the expe) >¢¢t! 
ditionary force a skeleton. This situation has strengthenej. 2" 
the arguments of those who hold that the home army) J#? 
should be designed and used simply as an Imperia \ 
Reserve, and should give up the idea of playing a part in 5" 
continental warlare, leaving to the Air Foree any such A beet 
intervention if it should be called for by Britain's and 
obligations under the League Covenant or Locarno | em 
Treaty. beer 
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Chahar Political Council in Peking. But this spate of mu 
telegrams mercly meant that every Chinese in a position” of | 
of authority had taken the first opportunity to dissociate! 
himself from Chang Hsueh-liang’s crack-brained schemes : 
it would be vain to hope that it has served to rally the 
provincial war-lords permanently behind the Government. 
Harsh things have been said of the Young Marshal's 
action, and it is only right to give reasons for the state- 
ment that it was irresponsible and unpremeditated. 
In the normal way no Chinese general makes a move)“ 
until he has first carefully assured himself of the necessary‘! 
support. The universal condemnation of Chang ™ th 
Hsueh-liang’s action by all the provincial generals ad 
shows that he failed to do this. No expedition against sas 


Japan that was so noised abroad before it had even va 





been planned could have the smallest prospect of success. hes 
His plan of bringing the Communist armies into alliance ha 
would have added to the Chinese side a body of tough ™! 
and hardened fighters. but it would have been the one) ® 
certain way to ensure that Japan would put every avail-—  *" 
able man and gun into the field, and would fight without © th 
quarter until the whole movement was ruthlessly stamped 7 an 
out. In addition the Communist alliance would inevit- 7 I 
ably alienate the sympathy not only of Chiang Kai-shek 7 “' 
and the Government but of every responsible provincial |“! 
commander. Under those conditions the Young Marshal © ™ 
and his armies could only have attacked the Japanese — 
by way of Suiyuan and Inner Mongolia, along which st 
route they would have had no lines of supply. The - 
capture of General Chiang Kai-shek himself ean only ‘ 
have been a piece of opportunism, for the Young Marshal P 
cannot have known that he would put himself in_ his » 
power. a 
If then the Young Marshal’s aims were not those which si 

he proclaimed, it remains to show what did tempt hint 
to his revolt. His troops have been for more than a : 
vear in the inhospitable province of Shensi, where pickings 
are few and battles frequent. Half mutinous and out hb 
of hand, they fraternised with the Communist soldiers, : 
and, though Chang Hsueh-liang himself is strongly ; 
opposed to Communism, it is highly probable that his 
troops adopted some of its doetrines. At this point F 
4 
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General Chiang Kai-shek descended upon him in. one 
of his well-known lightning visits, and uncompromisingly 
ordered the transfer of his troops. to the south. The 
troops refused to move, and Chang Hsuch-liang was 
faced with two alternatives. Either he had to stand 
by his men or to admit that they were out of hand and 
retire, a private individual and disgraced, sacrificing 
them to the slender mercies of the Government troops, 
and with them his only claim to any sort of position in 
China. He chose the former course, and detained the 
Generalissimo as a hostage, knowing that in the final 
settlement General Chiang’s life would ensure the safety 
of his own. Faced with the need of accounting for this, 
and for the fraternisation of his troops with the Com- 
munists, the Young Marshal then concocted his manifesto, 
secure in the knowledge that he would get no backing, 
and would not have to take the field against the 
Japanese. 

War with Japan has all along been considered a 
suicidal policy by thinking Chinese militarists. It has 
been adopted as a “slogan” by irresponsible students, 
and it is in this light, though, of course, on a vast and 
embarrassing scale, that the present revolt might have 
been viewed if it were not for the capture of General 
Chiang Kai-shek. This raised it from the level of a 
distant provincial rebellion to the height of a national 
disaster. It is not so much that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
life was in danger: that was never probable, for with 
him out of the way there was nothing to prevent the 
full weight of the Nanking armies falling upon the 
mutineers. General Chiang has built up the authority 
of the Nanking Government in central China, where it 


IS (tT AFTER 


HAT is it that makes the wheels of evolution go 
round? There are, broadly speaking, two answers 
and only two. The first is the so-called mechanistic 
answer. Variations in species occur by chance ; some of 
these are adapted to their environment, and confer an 
advantage, therefore, over competitors in the struggle 
for existence. Others are disadvantageous. Creatures 
varving in the first direction survive and prosper. The 
variation in virtue of which they survive and prosper is 
handed on to their descendants, and becomes more 
marked from generation to generation, until ultimately 
au new species is established, Thus the characteristics 
and habits of living creatures, as we see them today, are 
the result of chance variations which have survived 
and become stamped into the life history of the species 
because they happen to have been adapted to their 
environment, The process of evolution is thus conceived 
alter the model of the workings of a gigantic clock. 
Somebody, at some time or other, wound the clock up 
nobody, after all, has been able to tell how the affair 
started—and thereafter, given the variations, it proceeds 
to function indefinitely through the automatic inter- 
action of its parts. And the process is without design, 
plan or purpose. It just happens. Human life is 
part of it, and when the conditions to which the varia- 
tion which is the human species is adapted no longer 
obtain, humanity will vanish. 

To this, the classical, conception of evolution which is 
still, Limagine, the working creed of the average biologist, 
there were from the first a number of objections. ‘To 
begin with, it totally failed to account for the occurrence 


of the raw material of evolution, the variations. Once 
they appeared, everything went merrily enough. But 


how, if you disown the conception of purpose and plan, 
are vou to account for their appearance at all? To say 
that they appear by chance is simply to say that vou do 


is effective, largely on the personal loyalty of the pro- 
vincial governors to himself. In a land where the 
moving of large numbers of troops is a slow business, 
he has dispensed with the usual substantial bodyguard, 
and has made great use of the aeroplane, travelling with 
only a few personal attendants. These sudden visits 
have more than once been strikingly successful in 
strengthening the wavering allegiance of some 
ordinate, After the present experience it is hardly 
likely that the Generalissimo will again go outside his 
own immediate territory except. with an adequate body- 
guard. The effect of this limitation of movement will 
be to delay the spread of the Nanking Government's 
authority, and impair the efliciency of such punitive 
expeditions as are necessary. 

The prestige of the Government with other nations 
has suffered a severe blow from this revolt, which has 
especially strengthened the hand of the Japanese. They, 
who have preached so long the Communist menace, 


sub- 


and the failure of the Government to control it, can 
point triumphantly to these recent happenings. Before 


this deplorable affair the authority of the Government 
had appeared sufficiently consolidated to allow of resist- 
ance to the demands of Japan, and Japan had clearly 
begun to acknowledge that conciliation was a_ better 
policy than intimidation. Now she can again proclaim 
that, however genuine the Government's desire 
reforms, its authority is insufficient to enforce them, for 
it must be remembered that private provincial armies 
are an essential part of the police force of China, at least. 
for some years to come, and that the Government army 
is the reply to the question, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes 7 


for 


ALL A MACHINE? 


M. JOAD 


not know how they appear. A machine, after all, does 
not suddenly exfoliate a ~ varying crank,” or a new nut. 
Secondly, it may be asked why evolution so conceived 
did not stop. 
and it is only of physical adaptation that on this hypo- 
thesis we are entitled to speak, it was achieved millions 
of years ago by creatures so much better “ adapted ” 
than ourselves, that it seems impossible to understand 
why they should ever have been superseded. Our com- 
placenecy rarely permits us to realise how ridiculously 
equipped for the purposes of physical evistence is the 
species “man,” and, in particular, that variety of the 
species known as * civilised man.” He cannot keep 
himself warm without covering himself with the skins of 


So far as physical adaptation is concerned, 


other animals; he is the prey of innumerable diseases ; 
his body is unnecessarily complicated; and his young 
are completely helpless over an abnormally long period. 
How, then, if evolution proceeds by the throwing up of 
variations which happen to be . lapted to their environ- 
ment, account for the persistence of the so ridiculously 
adapted variation, man ? 

The third objection, to my mind, the most striking, 
is the sheer incredibility of the chance variation hypo- 
There are things that happen in nature which 


seem positively to demand the notion of a guiding and 


thesis. 


directive purpose, even if it be only unconscious purpose, i 
fact which brings me to the alternative explanation. This, 
broadly, is that the process which we know as evolution 
is the expression of the activity of a force of life which 
creates living organisms and then uses them as the 
instruments of its Now it 
supposition, say the supporters of Vitalism, that some 


purpose. is only on this 
of the more extraordinary arrangements of nature can 
be understood. On any other they are frankly incredible. 
How incredible the reader of Mr. Grant Watson's recently 
published book, Enigmas of Natural History, will reahse, 
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In this book Mr. Grant Watson has collected and 
described a number of natural happenings which seem 
peculiarly unamenable to explanation on the ‘ chance 
variation ” hypothesis. I content myself with citing one 
ofthem. Consider the history of the Large Blue butterfly. 
The caterpillar from which it originates begins its life feed- 
ing on flower heads. After casting its skin for the third 
time, it drops from its flower and begins to walk. Presently 
it meets an ant. The ant strokes the caterpillar with 
its antennae with the result that the caterpillar exudes 
sweet honey-dew from a pore—it has only one—in its 
tenth segment. Other ants also milk and more dew 
is exuded, Presently, the caterpillar assumes an extra- 
ordinary attitude, swelling up its ‘* thoracie segments.” 
The ant—it is always the first ant—takes this attitude 
as a signal, gets astride the caterpillar, and carries it 
off into its nest underground. Onee inside the nest, 
the caterpillar proceeds to feed on the white ant grubs, 
paying for its meals by continuing to exude sweet honey- 
dew from its pore, whenever it is caressed by the ants. 
During the winter months it hibernates, wakes up in 
the spring, begins again to feed on the white grubs, 
pupates, emerges from its chrysalis, crawls slowly through 
the windings of the ants’ nest unmolested by the ants 
which, hostile to other butterflies, allow the devourer of 
their children a free passage, and wins at last to the light. 

Now what account is the interpreter of evolution as 
the result of chance variations to give of these remarkable 
occurrences ? They are, in effect, a sequence of adapta- 
tions, each of which is a phase in the evolution of the 
butterfly from the caterpillar. On the ordinary classical 
theory, these adaptations must have originated by 
chance. It was by chance that the caterpillar left the 
flower, met the ant, evolved the pore which the ant 
learnt by chance to milk for its honey-dew, assumed the 
attitude which provoked the ant to carry it off, was 
deposited by the ant on a spot already supplied with the 
right kind of food, and in due time made its way as a 
butterfly outwards to the light, escaping, again by 
chance, the hostility which the ants apparently feel to 
other butterflies. We must further suppose that when 
in course of time a particular caterpillar evolved by chance 
the set of variations of which this series of complicated 
activities consists, or upon which it depends, the ability 
to perform them was handed on by the caterpillar to its 
descendants, and that, having been performed with 
gradually increasing efficiency generation after genera- 
tion, they gradually became stamped into the life history 
of the species. Meanwhile, all the caterpillars of the Large 
Blue which failed to vary in this very complicated way 
were eliminated. 

The hypothesis is, of course, possible; possible, but 
exceedingly improbable. Nor is the example an isolated 
one. Mr. Grant Watson tells us creatures which 
are little more than masses of linked cells which bore 
holes in the shells of crabs, inserting themselves into 
their bodies and living thenceforward coiled up in their 
intestines ; of wasps which apparently know in advance 
the sex of their children, taking care to place the eggs 
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their activities, using them as instruments for the fulf 
ment of some purpose not their own? Broadly, tha 
the existence of such a principle is a mystery, thag™all 1 v 
the mode of its interaction with the matter of which th@gthcy : 
creatures’ bodies are composed would be a mystery quartc 
that the assumption of its purposive activity would )@gshop | 
a further mystery, and that science does not like mysterieg@ain’t 1 
Agreed. But who or what is modern science that j@™remat’ 
should jib at mysteries? It complains that it does noi grown 
know what a vital force is, that it has never met it@ stamp 
I agree that it has not. But does it know what a materid §legitin 
force is? It does not. It professes itself unable ty Anc 
countenance interaction between an immaterial principle) worth 
and matter. But does it know how one picce of @tortu 
matter interacts with another? Or does it undead)“ Eve 
stand the action of physical force from a distance ¥ | dott 
It does not. It does not hold with purpose and fina the fe 
causes. But does it then understand origins and @#iect ¢ 
mechanical causes ? It does not, for it cannot accounts crook 
for the beginning of its machine, it cannot explaingy scarce’ 
what it means by causation, and it has yet to answel® artist 
Hume. Is it not, then, a little cavalier to reject out o Th 
hand merely because it is mysterious this conception off) Him 
a vital activity infusing itself into matter, creating living™ Lf ain 
organisms as a result, moulding their bodies and directing) last ¢ 
their behaviour in such a way as to further the proces) becat 
of their evolution and its purpose ? activ 
& of ru 
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EXPOSITION OF A SECRET)" 


it bh 
By JOHN RAYNOR 


Jest 1 
HEN I was a smal! boy, and lived in London. If jealo 
used to clamour to be taken along the Embank-/ c 

ment by my nurse for the afternoon walk. 

This was not because I particularly loved the rivery 
with its slow-moving traflic of unkempt barges, its white! 
throngs of wheeling seagulls, its grimy wharves; or! 
because there, where no traflic could drive, it was quiect,| 
and little boys were in no great danger of sudden annihi- 
lation; or even because of the old man at the corner of! 
Westminster Bridge who for a penny would let you 
peer through his glittering, brass-mounted telescope at 
the hands of Big Ben, and give you a dog-eared postcard 
of the great clock with a profound description of its 
works into the bargain. 

No, it was for none of these reasons that I loved the 
Kmbankment ; nor would I ever have revealed ‘the teal 
reason to any grown-up so impertinent and tactless as 
to inquire. Like all children I loved secrets, and the 7 
more harmless the secret, the more determined I was 
that it should never be dragged into the cold light of § 
adult criticism. 

By a cynicism born of long experience I knew that the 
revelation of any secret would be followed inevitably 
by prohibition, and so I was careful never to reveal the 
excitement that filled me, as, trotting demurely beside 
nurse (or on nurse’s afternoon out, mother), I espicd 
far down the long stone path the man who drew such 
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which will be female wasps in cells well stocked with 
food, but leaving the cells of the smaller males less well 
provisioned, 

these are the words 
which inevitably spring to the mind as one reads of 
these performances, No foresight, no intelligence, no 
purpose, the classical theory insists; but only the 
blind workings of a machine whose parts have assembled 
themselves by chance, but which are precisely such as they 
would have been, if they had been guided by foresight, 


Foresight, intelligence, purpose 


planned by intelligence, and informed by purpose. 

What is the objection to the alternative hypothesis that 
some dynamic principle of life, expressing itself in insects 
and animals in the form of instincts, thereafter directs 


lovely pictures on the pavement. 

As we approached him my heart would beat faster; 
I could feel the tell-tale excitement colouring my cheeks, 
and could only hope that if observed it would be put 
down to the breathless heat of summer or the cold winds 
of winter, according to the season. 

He sat, the old man, with his squat legs crossed ; in 
front of him a battered tin cup; to his right a greasy 
cap filled with stubs of coloured chalk, and further to 
his right a row of some four or five pictures of a gaicty 
and brilliance that had little connexion with the dull 
world of everyday materialism. I used to marvel 
the old man’s energy in drawing them anew every day ; 
weep mental tears of pity and sympathy at the thonght 
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e fulflo’ the cold-hearted rain that had the power to make a 

V, thalimuddy puddle of his labours in five minutes. Most of MARGINAL COMMENTS 

y, theamall I used to wonder where he got his chalks, and why By E. L. WOODWARD 

ich th@mthey always sccmed to be worn down to. their last AGREE with Ovid about the New Year. His 

ystery quarter-inch ; the chalks I bought at the little toy- arguments convinced me at sight when they were 

ld: hashop in Marsham Street were always. white, (“ there presented to me, years ago, in my first Latin reader. 

sterielifain’t no call for colours,” the proprietor would gloomily Of course the New Year should begin in the spring, and 

that ifremark) and so long that though I broke them in half, not in January. It is absurd that one should calculate 

es noe ground them into the blackboard on the nursery wall, nes ace tax by the daffodils, and allow the tale of 

net itimstamped on them even, it was weeks before I could ones happiness to begin with nivése. 






aterig: slegitimately go and buy more. 

‘And the pictures themselves! I could find no words 
worthy of describing them, They lay there, each in its 
tortuous yellow frame a small miracle. There was 
“ Eventide,” an elaborate confection of distant, sheep- 
dotted fields ; a blue river that rippled like a snake round 
1 fina. the foot of the much pinnacled and spired church (a per- 

and fect example of rococo); and a shepherd with dog and 
counfag crook; the whole lit by the glow of a sunset that is 
<plaingm scarcely touched upon by the adjective lurid. For 
nswele artistic reasons my favourite, this. 

There followed “‘ His Majesty the King, God Bless 
Him *—a highly imaginative portrait—and others which 
I am ashamed to admit that I have forgotten. But the 
last of the row remains minutely detailed in my mind, 
because here my budding cinotions were stirred to violent 
© activity. It depicted a figure-of-eight loaf and a piece 
© of ruddily-blushing salmon, each on a plate white as snow. 
> It was titled “* Easy to Draw but Hard to Get.” I could 


ance 


ut off 





> it blurred, righted itself, blurred again, and I was in terror 
) lest this moving piece should prove the downfall of my 
© jealously-guarded secret. 
> “Ard to get! *Im!”—nurse would toss her head— 
' *’e makes a good enough living, I'll be bound. And ’oo 
wants a loaf like that, let alone the butter?” With 
_ which cryptic remark she would urge me onwards. 
There came an afternoon when nurse met a friend and 
gossiping forgot me. Round the corner, I knew, sat the 
artist. I looked at nurse’s earnest face, and edged unob- 
‘| trusively along the high wall. When I reached the old 
© man’s pictures I stared long and satisfyingly at them, till 
they had soaked into my existence and formed part of it. 
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card), Breathless with admiration, I moved on a few steps to 
its). Stare in turn at their creator. He sat hunched up as 
usual, unmoving, a red scarf supporting his bristly grey 
the | beard; a leather boot on his left foot ; his right thrust 
rexl into a velvet slipper. I felt in my pocket. There was a 
- asf) penny in it. I would give it to him. A warm glow of 
the | Satisfaction flooded me as I dropped the coin into the 
was @ Tingingtincup. The grey lips parted, moved. ‘ Thankee, 
of @ kind sir.” 
> Reluctantly I turned away. I had much to think of. 
the | Thad been called “ sir” by the man I most admired. . . . 
bly | Why could not I wear one leather boot and one velvet 
the © Slipper 2? Why could not I sit all day, in sight of the 
ide | passers-by, in sound of the seagulls, and chalk beautiful 


pictures on the paving stones? I could and I would— 
when Twas grown up. The words were magic in my head. 
“When I ! When I: r ! they 
a 1en Tam grown up! 1en Tam grown up ! ”’—they 
> arcled like rings of coloured light around me; they rang 


ied 
ch & 


-< § in my ears like the tune of an old song. 
ant Back to nurse I edged my cautious steps.‘ She’s ‘ad 
” one too many already come to that ; I don’t know *ow 


© she'll manage with another on the way,” she was saying. 
{saw by the expression on her face that I was unobserved. 
Mv secret was safe. 
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to fi Sale till today, that is. For, turning the pages of a 
ty contcmporary magazine, I saw some pictures that put me 
il m mind of the old man’s. Suddenly I realised that it had 
at @ fallen to me to make a great discovery. Proudly I sat 
own to record this reminiscence of the first Surrealist, 
t and his greatest admirer, 
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) never look at it for long because, tears welling to my eyes, 


This case which Ovid made out for the spring was my 
first introduction to the study of public questions. It 
left me with a good impression of Ovid himself; a 
business-like man, full of simple suggestions for the 
common good; a man like Sir Rowland Hill, or Lord 
Shaftesbury. A wider reading of the poet, after leaving 
school, showed me that in some respects he was not 
like Lord Shaftesbury or Sir Rowland Hill, but even 
in this first Latin reader one could see that Ovid had 
the knack of making things interesting. Concurrently 
with Ovid, I was studying Maclear’s Old Testament 
History. The late Dr. Maclear had few of Ovid’s gifts, 
and I have been “ conditioned,” as the psychologists 
would tell me, to find the Olympians more attractive 
than the patriarchs. I am not ashamed to say that, in 
my opinion, Venus is more debonair than Abraham, and 
that, after one has left Adam and Eve, there is no person 
of charm in the Sacred Text until one comes to David. 
Of course, it is only fair to remember that writing the 
Bible must have been like taking down a piece of French 
dictée; you had to follow Inspiration. Otherwise a 
great deal more might have been made of Nimrod. 

I thought of Ovid the other day when I was watching 
the heralds proclaim the King’s coronation at Temple 
Bar. The thing was a little like Romulus and Remus ; 
all this palaver about the City, the policemen holding 
up a silken rope to represent a vanished gate, the Lord 
Mayor and the aldermen as the conscript fathers, and 
myself, with the rest of us on the pavement, as the 
Roman people. Until the heralds came along, and 
until I heard the trumpets, I thought it most incon- 
siderate to hold this pleasant make-believe and dressing-up 
in a main street at three o'clock in the afternoon, but 
if you took Bentham’s calculations, you might hold that 
the number of people inconvenienced by the diversion 
of the traffic was not greater than the number of people 
diverted by the spectacle. In any case there is a good 
deal to be said for giving lawfully constituted authority 
its share of sound and colour. It is not , politically 
expedient to leave all the magnificence to the dictators. 

Moreover, there is no harm in making a charade out 
of the fact that authority in England is carefully watched 
by the citizens. I liked to see the Lord Mayor and the 
officers of London standing in the middle of the road, 
and barring the way to a king’s messenger until they 
knew what he had come to tell them. I also liked my 


fellow-citizens on the pavement. They showed a 
sound judgement in giving their admiration _ pri- 


marily to the Lord Mayor’s coachman and the Lord 
Mayor's carriage. 

The only thing I disliked was the memory of Temple 
Bar. In my great-grandfather’s time, when the Bar 
still stood, you could see the iron spikes on which the 
heads of traitors were impaled, and there were men 
living in 1836 who could remember two heads rotting 
above the gate. These heads had been fixed for a 
quarter of a century; Horace Walpole noted that, for 
a halfpenny, you could look at them through spyglasses ; 
Goldsmith made a grim joke (quoting Ovid) about them 
to Dr. Johnson. At last the winds of March blew them 
down. With their fall at least one form of public 
beastliness was over, and, at least in one respect, a new 
‘ear began for England. 
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CANADA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


[To the Editor of Tse Sprcraor.] 


Sir,—At the coming session of Parliament, early in 1937, 
the Dominion Government will find itself compelled, however 
reluctantly, to face the issues of defence and, by implication, 
of foreign policy. Reluctantly, because no issue, with the 
possible exception of railway unification, is loaded with 
more explosive possibilities than defence. 

Canadian foreign policy in peacetime is naturally but 


an extension of domestic politics. The Government of 
Mr. Mackenzie King, like most Canadian governments, 


rests upon widely diverse sectional and racial supporters. 
It came to power in the autumn of 1935 with an unprecedented 
and nation-wide majority, which, to the casual eye, rendered 
it invulnerable to sectional attack. But already the process 
of undermining has begun. The rise of the semi-Nationalist 
Union Nationale in Quebec threatens the very Capitol of 
Liberal defence. Aberhart looms in the West, and few will 
care to predict ‘what political havoc social unrest may not 
wreak upon the Prairie. The strength of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, however, lies no less in its own inherent force than in 
the patent division against the Opposition, with the traditional 
alternative—the Conservative Party—in a far worse case 
than itself. And.if serious inroads were to be made by 
Radicalism in the West, there would be a renewed demand 
for Liberal-Conservative co-operation provincially, possibly 
leading even to the formation of a Dominion National 
Government. 

In a letter to the London Times last April, Mr. J. M. 
Macdonnell, of Toronto, divided Canadian opinion upon 
foreign affairs roughly into three groups. It is convenient 


to refer to these rough headings here, since, though they 
represented nothing particularly new to Canadians, Mr. 


Macdonnell’s letter was exceedingly timely and caused wide- 
spread discussion in Great Britain and Canada. It tended, 
in fact, to fix the terminology : 
(1) The ** Isolationists,” or 100 per cent. North Americans, 
(2) The “ Imperialists,” who still have the unquestioning 
attitude of 1914 towards unlimited co-operation in Imperial 
wars. 
(8) The “ Collectivists,’” who are prepared to assume 
foreign responsibilities but only through the League. 

It of course, impossible to estimate accurately the 
numerical strength of the three groups, but it may be remarked 
that the majority of French-Canadians, representing about 
80 per cent. of the population, fall into the first category. 
The events of the past eighteen months, beginning with 
Canada’s own retreat upon the question of oil sanctions, and 
particularly the Hoare-Laval agreement, followed by the 
Mediterranean fiasco, have served to weaken immeasurably 
the * Collective” group, which was once numerous but always 
politically ineffectual here; the “ Isolationist ” group has 
undoubtedly received a large accretion of supporters. At 
the same time, gathering war-clouds in Europe and_ the 
evident sense of crisis in London, issuing in rapid rearmament, 
has lent renewed strength and, particularly, new voice to the 
third, or “ Imperial” group. And it is almost entirely 
from this quarter that demand for Canadian rearmament 
has come. 


is, 


In his speech before the League Assembly this autumn, 
Mr. Mackenzie King reiterated the assertion that, in the 
event of war, the Canadian Parliament would be called 
upon to decide what part Canada would take in it. Familiar 
as was the proposition, the * Isolationists ” were delighted, 
and the French-Canadian Press to a large extent took it to 
mean a declaration of Canada’s right to full neutrality in 
Imperial wars. The English-Canadian Press, on the other 
hand, subscribing for the most part to the view that when 
the Empire is at war Canada is legally at war, discussed it 


rather as qualifying the extent of active participation by 
Canada—how many men, aeroplanes, and the rest, she 


to decide that 
were disappointed at Canada’s 


would send. And Parliament would have 
anyway. The * Collectivists ” 


failure to stand uncompromisingly behind collective Leagy 
action. The Imperialist Press criticised Mr. King’s spee¢ 
as tending to emphasise divisive possibilities rather tha fa 
Imperial solidarity. 


It will be seen, therefore, how grave are the political diff. 
culties confronting Mr. King’s Government in connexion with 
defence. 
is always suspicious of ‘“ Imperialism,” and the question j 
already being asked, whose defence is under consideration, 


It will be impossible to please everybody. Quebe | 








Canada’s or the Empire’s? And if it is Imperial defence, | 
then does that mean that Canada will be drawn into the) — 
next Imperial “ adventure” ? The shadow of conscription 
is still long in the Province of Quebec. Furthermore, 
roughly half of the dwellers in the Prairie Provinces ar 


of non-British origin, and many share the prevailing North) 


American disinclination to take part in the ‘ squabbles ” of 
Europe. 

In these circumstances, it is more than likely that the | 
King Government will represent its modest rearmament 
programme, already under way, as designed for purely 
Canadian defence rather than for Imperial military and naval 
co-operation. Emphasis is likely to be placed upon coastal 
defence, particularly on the Pacific side. Half the Canadian 
navy—that is, two whole destroyers—is being replaced by 
larger, more modern units purchased from Britain. ‘The 
mnilitia is already in process of reorganisation, and a higher 
degree of mechanisation is being introduced. It may be taken 








for granted that Canadian units will be trained to operate 
British types of anti-aircraft guns, for example, so that 
Canadian troops would find themselves at home with British 
equipment. 
anticipated. 


Meanwhile there has been a boom in Canadian “* armament ” 


ese 





An increase in the Canadian Air Force is also — 





shares, based partly upon orders from Great Britain, on a | 


modest scale so far. But already the French-Canadian Press, 
which has learned something of the economic interpretation 
of history from Senator Nye’s enquiry into the connexion 
between war material orders and America’s entry into the 
Great War, is expressing misgiving over this development. 
It is significant that a new and surprising interest has been 
shown, not least by French-Canadian papers, ‘in the all- 
American peace conference at Buenos Aires. A vacant seat 
has long been reserved for Canada at meetings of the Pan- 
American Union. So far, Canada has declined invitations to 
attend its deliberations. Canada, however, was not invited 
to the Buenos Aires conference, but, oddly enough, on this 
occasion the omission seems to have been due to American 
and not Canadian considerations. It was well understood 


that the United States was making inquiries how best 
to go about having Canada invited. But the matter was 


dropped, since the Administration in Washington, during an 
election campaign, did not wish to hand Mr. Hearst the argu- 
ment that the Americas were being entangled in European 
polities through Canada and the British Empire! This does 
not mean that Canada would necessarily have accepted the 
invitation if it had been proffered. 

What does this all amount to, in terms of Canadian foreign 
policy and Imperial defence ? Roughly this. <A large section 
of Canada is becoming increasingly Isolationist and North 
American in spirit. Another considerable section of Canada, 
backed by the powerful Imperial Press, would probably be 
ready to support Great Britain and the Empire in almost any 
real crisis, as in 1914, Much depends, therefore, particularly 
with reference to ‘ Collectivist ” opinion, upon the manner 
in which war may arise and how it is presented to the public. 
But any Canadian Government would have to feel its way 
cautiously, and it is essential that British opinion should 
appreciate Mr. King’s dilemma. ‘That is what I meant when 
I said before, as I now repeat, that the next Imperial war 
may impose grave strains upon the Canadian confederation. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Your CORRESPONDENT IN CANADA, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


By W. Chetham - Strode. At the 


‘“ Heart’s Content.” 
Shaftesbury 
‘Tur curtain in Mr. Chetham-Strode’s new play rises, as the 
curtain generally does in plays of this kind, upon a party. 
The party is in honour of the birthday of Ann Fenwick, 
daughter of a well-known K.C., and is naturally being held 
in London’s newest and most modish restaurant. The conversa- 
tion is consistently vapid, though whether it is intentionally so, 
or whether Mr. Chetham-Strode imagines it to be amusing, it is 
impossible to say. After twenty minutes of chatter and mild 
eroticism the scene is changed to the house of Miss Fenwick’s 
parents. Like most stage K.C.’s, Sir Harry Fenwick has the 
appearance of an amiable market-gardener, while his wife, 
the embodiment of whimsical yet shrewd good nature, suggests 
a trusted family nurse, now enjoying a well-earned pension. 
Their game of patience finished, this quaint pair retire, and 
the party enters on its second lap. The conversation remains 
as vapid as before, but some of those present do their duty 
by the audience in indulging in Garbo embraces while the 
rest of the party are otherwise occupied. When they have 
been separated, the play begins to acquire a little more 
momentum. The telephone rings, and an unfamiliar voice 
informs Miss Fenwick that she has left in the restaurant her 
cigarette-case (or some such other object), which the voice’s 
owner offers to bring round to her at once. The most 
blue-blooded member of the party, incensed at such social 
presumption, promptly leaves, and the others, feeling the 
need of a change of air after half an hour in the same house, 
shortly follow him. So Ann is left alone with Carl von 
Roden (Mr. Chetham-Strode is a traditionalist even in his 
choice of names). An exchange of compliments precedes 
half an hour of pleasant conversation. By the end of it Ann 
realises that she is about to fall in love with Carl, and Carl 

has revealed to her that he is by profession a waiter. 

The rest follows naturally. It is an axiom of the theatre 
that if the heroine falls in love with a waiter, that waiter is 
something else in disguise. Here he is an Austrian of 
noble birth, posing as a waiter for the unlikely reason that, 
in preparation for a more momentous task, he wishes to 
fathom the psychology of the English and believes that they 
are at their most typical when they are being fed. This curious 
apprenticeship is nearing its end, for he expects shortly to be 
recalled to Vienna, to take part in a movement which will 
bring about the political regeneration of his country. The 
summons arrives a month after his meeting with Ann, and 
Ann, now deeply in love, pleads to be taken with him. But 
Carl, pointing to the rigours of the task ahead, insists on 
departing alone. Ann waits four years for him to return, and 
then decides to cut her losses by marrying the reliable barrister 
(he looks every inch a stockbroker) to whom she had been 
provisionally engaged before Carl’s first appearance. A year 
Jater Carl, now (as is natural) a prominent statesman, returns 
to England. Ann summons him to an audience and then, 
measuring romance against security, decides that she has no 
regrets. Receiving the chastest of kisses on her forehead and 
the promise of a rose upon her birthday, she goes contentedly 
out to dinner with her husband. 

It is fascinating to speculate on the mental processes of a 
popular playwright in the act of composition. Do these 
ridiculous situations occur to him spontaneously, and so have 
the pretence of originality ? Or does he consciously re- 
arrange theatrical commonplaces, with a cynical eye on 
professional effect? Mr. Chetham-Strode is either a sin- 
gularly absorbent or a singularly courageous man, for never 
surely before have so many platitudes, of situation, of senti- 
ment, of character, been combined in one play. To criticise 
the acting is merely to consider how effectively is expressed 
what is already obvious. It is simple justice to say that no 
set of actors could have done better than this. Miss Wynyard 
does with Ann, Mr. Raymond with her husband, Mr. Louis 
Borell with Carl, and the other actors with the personal 
decorations, all that is humanly possible. If they cannot 
persuade us that this play is of more importance than the 
most negligible novelette, they certainly make it seem certain 
that it will be a popular success. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 


“The Jungle Princess.” At the Plaza——‘ Windbag the 


Sailor.” At the Tivoli 


A LAUGHING tiger puts fear into the hearts of the Malayan 
natives; but we, of course, who have borne the white man’s 
burden of sunny Southsea and the picture page, as soon as 
we hear that silvery and self-conscious tinkle, recognise its 
source. This particular holiday girl is the daughter of a dead 
American, and has been brought up by an old Malayan until 
a stampede of elephants wrecks the village and a tiger kills 
her foster father. Aged about six, and accompanied by a 
tiger cub, she goes alone into the jungle; and from that 
time on she is seen by no human being until an American 
expedition arrives in the island: a retired colonel and his 
daughter, her fiancé (a travel-writer), and poor Mr. Lyn 
Overmann, who is expected to lend humorous relief to a film 
already richly comic. The colonel and his daughter go to 
Shanghai for the rains, but the other two stay to investigate 
the native superstitions. 

Needless to say, the hero is attacked in the jungle by the 
pet tiger, now as mature as his mistress, and Lemo (its name 
is Lemo) is called off only just in time. The girl assists the 
wounded travel-writer to her lair (a scurry in the tree tops 
overhead, and we recognise the simian features of one of 
Hollywood’s most famous comedians), and the rains oppor- 
tunely catch him there with Bogo, the baboon, and Lemo and 
the girl. Mysterious white women whom explorers discover 
in the world’s jungles always have an embarrassing directness 
towards the male. The horror of triumphant possessiveness, 
the snaking of well-covered limbs along the floor, the animal 
flash of strong female teeth in a confined space, is vividly 
conveyed : 

“When you hold me tight 
In a jungle night, 
My sweet,” 

as an old Malayan ballad, translated by our hero, puts it. 
But the possessiveness is not immediately triumphant: he 
remembers his betrothed in Shanghai firmly all through the 
rainy season, and at its close we see him still manfully resisting 
the temptation to kiss his companion. Her directness while 
sun-bathing scares him, and he departs (“ You won't mind 
really. You have Bogo and Lemo”’) to rejoin his companions 
who have given him up as dead. ‘“ It’s time for you to shave, 
dear, and change for dinner,” his fiancée remarks (she has 
returned with the colonel from Shanghai) to her lover resur- 
rected a bare half-hour. The girl has followed him, and the 
colonel’s daughter cannot, petty-minded creature, believe in a 
chastity maintained all through the rainy season in a cave. 
She plans to make her rival ridiculous and we have one of 
those scenes, so common in pictures from the great democracy, 
of exaggerated social consciousness. Will this jungle-bred 
girl use a spoon with her grape-fruit ? Heavens, she has taken 
a fork: her rival will conquer. Butno! Mr. Lyn Overmann 
in the nick of time has conveyed with a wink and a whisper 
the correct information ; the hero hasn’t noticed. 

The climax is magnificent. The natives, who think the 
girl is a witch, trap the party, tie them to trees and begin to 
bury the girl alive. Who is to save her? Lemo, you think, 
but you are wrong. He charges and they kill him. The 
overseer frees himself—but he, too, dies heroically (the girl 
by this time is buried up to the neck), The hero gets free— 
but what is one travel-writer among a horde of natives without 
a rook-rifle ? No, it is Bogo who saves them a'l, who spies 
their plight from the tree tops and summons every baboon 
in the jungle to a magnificent charge. 

The censors have given this lively picture an “* A ” certificate 
in spite of the hero’s heroic chastity. To those under sixteen 
debarred from these adult delights by Lord Tyrrell, 
I recommend Windbag the Sailor, a farce with Mr. Will Hay 
admirably directed by Mr. William Beaudine. Mr. Hay, 
since his Narkover days, has progressively improved, and 
he has never had a better part than that of Captain Ben 
Cutlett, the skipper of a canal barge given to boasting of 
experiences on the seas he has never sailed, who finds himself 
in command of a cargo steamer, with a villainous crew under 
secret orders to scuttle the ship. GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Art 


Academy Vanguard 


Tuts is the last week of an exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries, in which several of the most eminent French 
painters of the present day are represented. It is perhaps 
rather late to write a review of this exhibition, but it can 
be made the excuse for some reflections on contemporary 
painting which have a general rather than a particular applica- 
tion. The exhibitors include, among other great names, Matisse 
and Bonnard, and the most competent authorities tell us 
that they are worthily represented. It has even been said 
that the most difficult problem presented by the show is to 
decide which of the artists taking part in it can claim to be 
the greatest living painter. Now it is undeniably true that 
Matisse and Bonnard both possess certain qualities of the 
artist in an astonishingly high degree. But it can also be 
argued that these qualities are far from being the most 
important, and that if you are looking for the world’s best 
painter your search will neither begin nor end in the 
Leicester Galleries. 

Those who defend these artists have for years poured the 
greatest scorn on what they call the academic painters of 
today. But who would the laugh be on, if it turned out 
that the Ecole de Paris was itself as academic as any school 
can be? One of the advantages of art-criticism is that this 
kind of point can never be either proved or disproved, but 
there seem to me strong reasons for the view that Matisse 
and his fellows are committing the same kind of sin as the 
members of the Royal Academy, but in a more sophisticated 
manner. 

The essential qualities of the academic artist may be 
defined in this way. First, the serious and fundamental 
elements in painting escape him. Secondly, he covers up 
his lack of seriousness by developing with great skill some 
superficial or technical trick. Thirdly, he exploits a public. 

Let us take these conditions in reverse order and see how 
far they are satisfied by the French painters whom we are 
considering. Matisse and the rest were not academic before 
the War, when they were struggling against an almost 
uniformly hostile public, and hardly selling their works at 
all. They were alive then and’ making new discoveries 
every day. But since the War, since their popularity has 
been established, they have stuck just where they were, 
repeating over and over again a solution to the problems of 
painting which had made a fashion. The public to which 
they appeal is smaller than that which buys the works of 
the Royal Academicians, but, on the other hand, it pays 
higher prices; and it is satisfied in just the same way as 
the latter by the repetition of what it has grown to like. 
Whether or not the rumours are true which tell of certain 
French artists buying up their own works to create a scarcity 
value, I do not know; but even without such refinements 
the repetition of a formula in which Matisse indulges con- 
stitutes in itself an exploitation of a public. 

No one will deny that at their particular game Matisse 
and Bonnard are supremely skilful. No living artist can 
equal the former in flat pattern designing, in beauty of line, 
in rightness of colour juxtaposition, or the latter in richness 
of colour harmony. What remains to be proved is that 
these qualities are relatively superficial and that the funda- 
mentally important elements of painting are lacking in the 
canvases of these artists. Such a view depends on the belief 
that painting is one of the serious functions of the human 
mind ; that it stands on equal terms with poetry and the 
other forms of written art; that its business is to express 
ideas and feelings, and to show an attitude towards life. 
The supporters of Matisse assert with pride, that his paint- 
ings tell you nothing about human beings or ideas; that they 
are self-contained ; that their beauty resides in their form 
and colour. If you believe that this is the function of art, 
that the balancing of this line against that, and the choice of 
this blue to put against that grey, are ends in themselves com- 
mensurable with those which Shakespeare sought in King 
Lear or Michelangelo in The Last Judgment, then go to the 
Leicester Galleries and choose your favourite. But if you 
agree with me that painting is a human product dealing 
with human values, then admit with me that these Freneh 
artists, with all their skill and sensitiveness, are superficial 
and academic, ANTHONY BLUNT. 





—— 


Les Livres et les Prix 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


CerTTE fois encore, délaissons la politique. Ne sommes-nous 
pas en période de fétes ? Le cabinet, il est vrai, se rapproche 
toujours de la crise qui le menace depuis sa formation. Mais 
pour le moment c’est la tréve des confiseurs. Du_ reste, 
il y a d’autres crises; ce n'est malheureusement pas ce qui 
manque, Considérons done la crise de Védition et le sort 
du livre. 

Justement on vient de décerner les derniers prix littéraires 
de l'année, aprés le Goncourt et le Fémina. Comme dhabi- 
tude, les gazettes ont consacré & ces événements d’assez longs 
articles—autant de lignes qu’aux affaires d’Espagne. C'est 
dire la place que la chose littéraire continue d’occuper 
en France. Du reste, échelonnés du Jour de An & la St, 
Sylvestre, il y a bien’ une cinquantaine de prix littéraires, 
sans compter la longue liste annuelle de ’ Académie. D’aucuns 


trouvent méme qu'il y en a trop, surtout depuis que certains © 


groupements se sont avisés de récompenser les ouvrages 
traitant de sujets particuliers, le football et le vin de France 
entre autres. 

Pour la plupart ces prix sont modestes ; cing ou six mille 
francs Auriol ne vont guére loin. Feu Basil Zaharoff avait 
bien subventionné un Prix Balzac beaucoup plus. fastueux, 
mais il cessa d’étre attribué au bout de deux ans. A vrai 
dire, la somme importe moins que la notoriété accordée au 
lauréat. C’est surtout un encouragement moral, mais il 
reste sous-entendu que le public achetera le livre couronne. 
Sinon, auteur ne pourra renouveler son effort, ni P’éditeur 
tenter une nouvelle expérience. Or, le livre ordinaire, le 
livre & quinze francs, se vend mal aujourd *hui, aprés les 
autres. Avec la vie large d’aprés-guerre l’édition ayait vu 
un essor sans pareil; elle vendait ce qu’elle voulait au prix 
quelle imposait. Il convient de dire, en passant, que 
cela ne méritait pas toujours l'achat ou la lecture. Main- 
tenant, avee les vaches maigres, non seulement Pacheteur 
est-il devenu plus circonspect, mais le boucher et le boulanger 
ne lui laissent pas grand *chose pour le libraire. 


D’autre part, les charges de I’éditeur ne cessent d’augmenter., 
Déja avant les récentes lois dites sociales le papier ct 
limpression avaient renchéri; aujourd’hui c’est toute la 
main-d’oeuvre. A quinze francs, sauf tirage important, 
les frais ne sont pas couverts; & un prix supérieur on ne 
trouve plus d’acheteurs. Le probléme dépasse le cadre 
commercial, car c'est la culture qui est menacée. Dans de 
récents articles du Mercure de France, M. Georges Duhamel 
soulignait Vimportance du livre pour la civilisation; il 
démontrait que rien de ce qui lui porte tort—périodiques, 
cinéma, radio, etc.—ne pourrait le remplacer. Maintenant 
que la vie chére s’en méle, le danger ne fait qu’accroitre. 


L’Anglais, auquel on demande en moyenne dix shillings 
pour un livre, pourra trouver quinze francs fort raisonnable. 
Mais une simple comparaison de prix ne suffit pas. Il nous 
manque encore en France votre excellent systéme de 
circulating libraries et autres; quand nous désirons lire un 
ouvrage, il n’y a guére d’autre moyen que de Vlacheter. 
En Angleterre les volumes sont reliés ; les nétres sont brochés. 
Le Francais aime faire relier ses livres & son godt, selon 
le genre de bibliothéque qu'il aura rassemblée. Inutile de 
dire que les reliures sont devenues hors de prix. 


A quels remédes peut-on avoir recours ? Pour le théatre 
et la musique, que la crise n’a pas épargnés non plus, le gouverne- 
ment a augmenté certaines subventions. Mais on ne saurait 
songer & subventionner les éditeurs. L’EKtat pourrait certes 
** nationaliser ’’ Tédition, mais il est & craindre que cela 
ne ferait pas baisser les prix, méme en vendant 4 perte. 
On préte 2 certaines maisons Vintention de se limiter aux 
ouvrages trés bon marché & usage des masses. Cela aurait 
un bon cété, mais il ne peut s'agir que de classiques tombés 
dans le domaine public. Dans ce cas qu’adviendrait-il des 
auteurs modernes et de ceux encore inconnus ? 

Tout s’enchaine. Nous tournons toujours dans le méme 
cercle. Nous cherchons la paix sociale et le bonheur de tous, 
mais nous sommes pourchassés par la vie chére. Beaucoup 


de Francais estiment maintenant que ec’est le seul probléme 
qui compte. 
le livre. 


C’est certainement le cas en ce qui concerne 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Enclosure Records 
Historians may rejoice to know that a general effort is 
being made in the counties to collect essential documents, 
especially those relating to enclosure, which belong by law to 
the Record Offices of the County Councils. By very active 
work Oxfordshire—to give a leading example—is now in 
possession of 180 out of a total of 200 enclosure orders: It is 
found that these are scattered about in all sorts of keeping, 
some in lawyers’ offices, some mixed up with records of tithe 
in the possession of the Church of England, some among the 
papers of Lords of the Manors. <A certain number have been 
destroyed ; and the object of the campaign is to prevent such 
a catastrophe being repeated; anyone who possesses them 
should transfer the documents to the County Record Office. 
The documents are of the very stuff of history ; enclosure was 
vital in the social annals of England and in its aesthetic 
evolution: the Jandless labourer and the hedgerow both 
emerged from it. 
* * “ * 
Oral Tradition 
The villager of today is becoming more keenly interested in 
the chronicles of his parish, perhaps because he feels that it 
will soon quite forget, in our kaleidoscopic age, its oral 
tradition, which has been amazingly retentive. Did not an 
Oxfordshire annalist some few years ago discover some vivid 
tales of the murder of Amy Robsart that had been directly 
handed down ? Lecturers on behalf of the Workers’ Education 
Association and indeed of women’s institutes have tapped some 
amazing traditional stories, of political movements such as 
the Enclosure Acts, as well as of more startling and dramatic 
events in this neighbourhood and that. An admirable practice 
in some women’s institutes is to devote an evening to the tale 
of such oral traditions. The documents now. being sought 
out with new energy are chiefly the enclosure awards, accom- 
panied by maps; but some of the most interesting details 
appear when the claims of local dwellers as well as the awards 
of the commissioners can be discovered. 
* - % 
The Earliest Blossom 
What is the earliest flower of the year? I would put in a 
claim for the lungwort, but should have to make some special 
rules for the exclusion of certain other claimants, especially 
bushes. The laurustinus and the primulas have hardly 
ceased blooming and we always get plenty of December 
flowers from bushes that flower before they leaf, like the 
yellow jessamine, Viburnum fragrans, Chimonanthus, and 
even witeh-hazel. Some of these almost belong to winter 
and their blossoms do not suggest spring. The lungwort, 
with its wealth of leaf and juicy flower heads, belongs more 
properly to spring, and is a real addition to the border. The 
pink variety is, I think, rather earlier than the white or blue. 
It was blooming freely this last Christmas Day. The season, 
of course, is exceptional. As well as other winter flowers, pirus 
japonica and Mermaid, that incomparable climber, greeted 
Christmas. The lungwort was humble beside them but more 
suggestive of spring. 
* * * 


An Urban Bird 

Since a very tentative suggestion was made that Finchley 
might be derived from Finch—for the bird is singularly 
frequent there—a succession of letters has reached me from 
garden observers in that salubrious district. Three residents 
describe the appearance of a greater spotted woodpecker ; 
and one correspondent gives a very pleasing account of the 
manoeuvres of the great bird in its attack on a Jump of fat 
suspended for the tits. It was successful in balancing 
itself on the fat which it devoured at a great rate. The 
peculiar skill of the woodpecker depends a good deal on the 
use of the tail, which is pressed tightly against any vertical 
trunk where the woodpecker rests. It is rather less well 
poised on a horizontal than a vertical plane, but it is as 
fond of extracting ants from a lawn as any insect from bark. 
To persuade it to cling to a swinging morsel of fat is something 
of a feat. The bird, like the Canadian woodpecker, seems 
to be acquiring an affection for urban conditions. It has 
certainly multiplied much of late years, perhaps because of 
its adaptability to the conditions of a built-up area, 


A Vain Robin 

An Oxfordshire cottage is visited daily by a robin which, 
in spite of its fondness for the interior, is a little afraid of the 
inmate ; but as soon as the coast is clear the robin enters. 
The chief attraction seems to be a long mirror that goes down 
to the ground. The robin finds it irresistible, as signs rather 
than direct observation make evident. Is the robin vain 
and in love with its own reflection, or does he imagine that 
he meets some mysterious companion ? In a cottage a few 
yards away another robin prefers the back of a particular 
arm-chair. <A third robin in another county is attracted by 
a gas-fire, before which it warms itself luxuriously, fluffing 
out its feathers and half opening its wings. What a faculty 
for winter the bird has! The small, bright song has been 
almost continuous throughout the month. The _ thrushes 
had a period of silence, but the warmer weather has set them 
singing again with all the gusto proper to spring. 

* ok * % 
The Finest Nose? 

In a controversy on the subject of dogs and especially 
on their master attribute, which is the sense of smell, an 
owner of dachshunds claimed the laurels for this breed. 
Whether they have acuter noses than others I do not know ; 
but I doubt whether any other dog consciously uses its nose 
so persistently. They are interested in the smell, even of 
insects. One dachshund of my acquaintance is apt to make 
its nose sore, so close it keeps it to the ground, often in the 
pursuit of slugs. It will take the overnight line of a slug 
as a hound of a fox. A spaniel, as contrasted with a retriever, 
has this habit of continuous and conscious use of the nose. 
It is perhaps surprising that dogs, as contrasted with cats, 
do not apparently perceive the scent of plants, though I 
have known a spaniel that was arrested by the smell of a 
ribes ; and the same dog would sniff at the leaves it desired 
to eat, especially goose-grass, which was its favourite medicine. 

* * cs * 
Honey Research 

Has this Government's experience in Palestine influenced 
its decision to make England a land flowing with milk and 
honey ? Whatever the stimulus, it has just decided to pay 
the whole expenses of some research work on bees and honey 
that was started some few years ago at Rothamsted where a 
most charming apiary is in being, apart from the laboratory 
where the chemical research-workers are busy. English 
beekeepers, who had a bad season, are now relieved of the 
need to subscribe to the work. Recent investigations into 
the nature of the actual honey tend to show that there is 
honey and honey. One sort differs from another immensely 
in such points as granulation; and in certain regards the 
famous heather honey is as different from lime or apple 
honey as chalk from cheese ; but all are probably the most 


wholesome form in which sugar can be consumed. ‘The 
physiology of honey is under especial investigation. The 
industry should be increased and benefited by the new 
researches ; and the bees, of course, are twice blessed. ‘They 


harvest the unharvested flowers and set the fruit and seed. 
X* % cS * 

A Beetle-Trapper 

The little owl is altogether a carnivore save for an occasional 
nibble at a seed-case. According to a very interesting 
analysis of its history it was introduced into England very 
nearly 100 years ago (by Waterton) ; but for myself I remember 
very well its release by Lord Lilford (near whom I lived at 
the time) and its astonishingly rapid multiplication in that 
district of Northampton and Huntingdon. We called it 
** the little Spanish owl” ; but Waterton’s owls were brought 
from Italy, where farmers like the birds. That well over 
seventy per cent. of its food consists of small mammals, 
especially mice, and insects, especially beetles, is now an 
established fact; but its enemies have one argument not 
yet answered. It was proved, on the famous Courthope 
estate, that the little owls there killed young birds, not for 
food, but as traps for burying beetles. Is this strange, and 
most intellectual, habit, general or is it not ? The answer 
lies not with that king of anatomical ornithologists, Mr. 
Collinge, but with field observers, here, there and everywhere, 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 

length is that of one of our *“* News of the Week” paragraphs. 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential——Ed. Tux Srecraror.| 


ATROCITIES IN SPAIN 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—No Spanish Catholic, and we are, thank God, many 
millions, can read without protest a letter on the Spanish 
Clergy such as that signed by Mr. G. A. Frank Knight and 
printed on page 1043 in The Spectator of December 11th. 

In the first place its contents are trite and mouldy. I 
remember reading the story of the itinerant Bible seller 
about to be burned in an oven, apparently a sequel to Alice 
in Wonderland, and something like Mr. Govan’s diatribe 
against Spanish priests, nearly word for word, about 1929. 
A diligent search in the back numbers of the newspapers 
specialising in this line might bring them back to the light 
again. 

In the second place, they are gross and scurrilous. I refer 
more particularly to the Govan paragraph. ‘To use the word 
“cura” or “ curas”” as a generic term is perhaps common 
among carpet-baggers or lesser people in Spain. In polite 
society it is eschewed as a token of ill-breeding. Well edu- 
cated children are taught to avoid it, as in France the 
expression les curés. It is more or less as if you or I were 
to employ the word “ bounder”’ in a letter to the Press, 
no matter under what provocation or however fitting the cap. 
This is, of course, unthinkable in the case of cither of us. 

Thirdly, it is false to say or imply that the Spanish Clergy 
either in a proportion of 90 per cent. or less is immoral or 
drinks to excess, or that a celibate Clergy in Spain is a weird 
mockery. 

In view of past examples of this kind of obloquy I have 
on two separate occasions gone into this question and can 
safely affirm that the Spanish Catholic Clergy as a whole 
live up to a high standard of morality, self-denial, and charity 
in spite of being compelled as a rule to exercise their ministry 
on a small pittance barely sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. Exceptions proving the rule there may be in a 
country with such a numerous population as Spain. This 
holds good of the Ministers of other forms of worship also, 
as witness certain unsavoury items to be read from time to 
time in the London newspapers. Such exceptions are 
generally to be found nowadays siding with Communists 
and Anarchists in Spain. Formerly they often sought refuge 
under the aegis of other religions and nations. 

There cannot be much evil about a Clergy whom great 
modern Spanish secular authors publicly extol, such as 
Fernan Caballero, Manuel de Alarcon, Juan Valeta, Pereda, 
Armando Palacio Valdés, the poet Ramonde Campoamor, 
and in your own country Professor Arteaga of Oxford. 

Personally I take off my hat to a class of which some 
14,000 have known how to die bravely for their Faith in the 
present vear alone. 

With reference to Mr. Knight's last words, I would in 
conclusion say that the Protestant Clergyman at Valladolid 
is at this moment conducting his Sunday services without 
jet or hindrance. I have it on good British evidence. This 
disposes of the silly forecast about the sweeping away of 
Protestant pastors by the Nationalists. The few who have 
got into trouble were all detected in collusion with the 
Communists and Anarchists. Surely it is not suggested 
that an active revolutionary should be exempt because he 
is a Protestant 7—Believe me, yours faithfully, 

MerRRY DEL VAL, 

14 Saint James's Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 


{To the 
Sir,—I have no intention of prolonging the correspondence 
with Mr. Oldmeadow, even if you were willing to grant space 
for this purpose. 

If Mr. Oldmeadow will kindly read the letter from Senor 
Enrique Moreno, Spanish Lecturer at the University of 
Oxford, which was published in The Church Times of Decem- 
ber 18th, he will find a reply to his allegations of inaccuracy. 
Senor Moreno says, * As a Spanish Catholic, and speaking in 


Mditor of Tux Speecraror. | 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


the name of many others, I think it is my duty to protest 
publicly against the campaign that the Catholic Press in this | 
country is carrying on in favour of the rebels.” While Sefior 
Moreno does not deny that atrocities have been committed 
by professed supporters of the Government, he says 

“The rebels have let loose a terrible war against their country } 
the rebels have organised what they call ‘la limpia,’ that is to say, 
the systematic killing of all Liberals, Socialists, Communists and 
anarchists, who haye fallen into their hands ; they have massacred 
thousands of men at Rio Tinto and Badajoz; they have thrown 
bombs through the windows of the workmen’s houses in Seville; 
they have executed Spanish soldiers for the crime of being faithful 
to their oath; they have brought the Moors into Spain to cover 
their lack of national support ; they have shot the great Spanish 
poet, Frederico Garcia Lorca; they killed the wounded in the 
hospitals of Toledo; they have given up Spanish girls to the 
Moors.” 
—yYours faithfully, Hersert Urwarp, Editor. 

The Church of England Newspaper, 

17 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 


[The Spectator has devoted considerable space in the last 
few weeks to the letters embodying charges of persecution 
and atrocity on both sides in Spain. The correspondence 
must now cease.—Kp. The Spectator. | 





THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. D. V. Glass in his interesting article ascribes the fall 
in the birth-rate to two main factors operating in the last 
sixty years. ‘ First the State and other institutions have 
taken away many of the family’s functions,” and secondly, 
‘education has taught people to aim at a higher standard 
of life.” 

Presumably Mr. Glass refers to functions relating to the 
health and welfare of children. But has any real degree 
of responsibility in these matters been removed from parents ? 
The State now provides opportunities for the discharge of 
these functions, but the obligation to see that the children 
enjoy these opportunities still remains with the parents, 
and Magistrates, Coroners, Local Authorities, and numerous 
Welfare Societies look very sharply after those who neglect 
their duties. Both law and public opinion demand far more 
from parents now than they did in the not far distant days 
when the parents’ chief ambition was to get a child working 
in the field or factory at the earliest possible age, or when 
infant insurance could carry a very sinister significance. 

As regards standard of life, did not the fall in the birth- 
rate begin in the wealthiest classes, and has it not gone 
further with them than in any other social division ? Was 
not the standard of life far lower in earlier centuries, when 
nevertheless all classes were prolific; and has not the fall 
today been greatest in those countries where the standard 
of life is highest ? 

I submit that it is (ncreased parental responsibility, together 
with a diminished capacity for bearing responsibility, which 
have been the main causes of the fall in the birth-rate.— 
Yours faithfully, Winiiam A. Brenv. 

14 Bolingbroke Grove, S.W.11. 


GERMANY FACES THE WINTER 
[To the Editor of ‘Yun Specraror.| 
Sir,—-The threatened food-shortage in Germany during the 
coming winter provides our Government with an opportunity 
for a gesture of helpful friendliness new in diplomacy which 
would do much to reduce the spirit and risk of war. A 
certain amount of the new money created by the banking 
system for building warships might be used instead to purchase 
butter and other commodities to be exported as a gift to 
the German people. It would be a pleasing, if tardy, amende 
for our starvation of German children by the blockade we 
continued after the Armistice, and it would be a great boon 
to the British dairying industry. The amount of inflation 
is the same whichever way the money is used, and if we 
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must create new money to produce something to give to our 
foreign neighbours it is more conducive to world peace and 
national safety that our generosity should take the form 
of butter now than bombs later. If anyone should. object 
to butter being sent to Germany when our -own unemployed 
are short of butter, the answer is that the prrchases of other 
soods made by those in the prosperous dairying industry 
will enable other industries to expand, and their employees 
in turn to buy more butter. Only in this roundabout way 
can the need of the unemployed be partly met under a system 
which adheres to the principles of * sound” finance and 
treats the purpose of industry as being the production of 
work rather than the production and utilisation of goods.— 
Yours very truly, TAVISTOCK. 
1284 St. James’ Court, S.W. 


MUZZLING A WIFE 
[To the Editor of Tite Specraror.] 

Sir, A remarkable case before Mr. Justice Bennett may be 
a reminder that an English husband's legal position has been 
changed in the last hundred years from one of mingled 
responsibility and privilege to all responsibility, and, as 
chemists say, “ traces” of privilege. At long last he has 
been freed from liability for his wife’s torts, seeing that he 
has no legal control whatever over her actions, but that 
will not help this particular husband out of his present 
predicament. Briefly, his wife suffers from an_ affliction 
which causes her to moan and make other noises of distress 
all day long, to the natural annoyance of neighbours who 
find they are compelled to listen to this din. The Court 
of Appeal has granted an injunction against the husband 
for permitting the nuisance, and, since it nevertheless con- 
tinues, the neighbours in whose favour it has been granted 
have moved Mr. Justice Bennett to commit him to prison 
for breach of it. In fact, the Court of Appeal has set a 
puzzle which, in equity, they ought to be called upon to 
solve rather than a judge who, as a matter of natural justice, 
vigorously objects to sending a man to prison for permitting 
something which he cannot possibly prevent. 

For, as doubtless every schoolgirl now knows, the English 
husband must not lay his hand on his wife to curb her 
liberty save with her consent ; nor may he turn her out of 
his house for conduct short of unfaithfulness, which is not 
remotely suggested. The neighbours urge that he has some 
duty to provide her with a companion, but he replies that, 
at the moment, he is unable to find a suitable one. Even 
assuming that that is his duty, however—and that is a large 
assumption—he cannot delegate to the companion rights 
which he himself does not possess, and the unfortunate lady 
would be at full liberty to lock the companion out of any 
room in which she happened to be, and continue her bellowing 
as before. One might suppose that the proper procedure 
would have been to seek an injunction against her, but for 
some reason this has not been done. Possibly the Court of 
Appeal will interpret their use of the word * permit.” There 
are of course stacks of authorities on the use of the words 
* permit,” ‘ suffer”? and ** knowingly sufier.” The notion of 
* prevent ” surely implies some sort of power to take measures 
to that end, and the injunction heightens the implication. 
Yet unless the wife’s reason has so far gone as to qualify her 
for confinement in a “ mental hospital,’ in the new legal 
phrase, she can remain at home and seream all day long 
without her husband being entitled to interfere with her, 
for the old common law penalties against a common scold 
can hardly be invoked in the twentieth century.— Lam, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED FELLOWS. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICS AND REUNION 
|Vo the Editor of Tne Specraror.| 
Sir,--I can also remember the days when Mr. Ivor Thomas 
ran the Society for Reunion at Oxford; he ran it in a very 
lively and intelligent way, and I am therefore all the more 
surprised at the quality of his letter. 

(1) The Feast of Christ the King. What is the matter 
with it? Does he look on the Son of God as merely the prime 
minister of this world (scarcely complimentary, if one may 
judge from the quality of most prime ministers), or is he so 
strongly anti-monarchist that he considers the ascription of 


kingship an insult to God? In the latter case I imagine he 
remains seated when the National Anthem is played. 

(2) The Roman Church’s attitude in Ethiopian affairs. One 
wearies of this dead horse. As Father D’Arcy explained in 
your paper some weeks ago, the Pope agreed by the Lateran 
Treaty to keep out of all international disputes, unless both 
sides appealed to him as a court. In this case no appeal was 
made by either side. Does Mr. Thomas expect the Pope to 
treat the Lateran Treaty as a scrap of paper? 

(3) In regard to the Spanish Civil War the Holy See has 
remained neutral; this was officially stated in the Osservatore 
Romano when the trouble broke out, and the Pope's speech 
at Castel Gandolfo was strictly non-partisan. ‘The majority 
of Catholics are fighting for Franco, as far as one can make out, 
but there are many Catholics on the other side. 

It is true the Pope has condemned the errors of Marxism, 
without attacking any person or persons by name, and in 
doing this he was performing his duty as the leader of 
Christians ; the Archbishops of Canterbury and York might do 
well to give more attention to this urgent question, instead of 
making spiteful attacks on a Prince who has given the best 
of his life in the devoted service of this country. 

(4) Mr. Thomas says the Roman Church is the “ spiritual 
buttress of Fascism” but makes no attempt to substantiate 
this libel. It cannot be substantiated. 

(5) To which encyclicals does Mr. Thomas object and for 
what reason? These vague attacks are not enough. 

(6) He says * it is a sobering thought that every one of the 
modern dictators is or has been a Roman Catholic.” I had 
never heard this said before about Stalin and Kemal Ataturk. 
General Metaxas, the dictator of Greece, who is from all accounts 
as autocratic as any of them, belongs I imagine to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, with which body Mr. Thomas should, as 
an Anglican, be in almost complete agreement. 

As regards Hitler, Mr. Ivor Thomas knows enough about 
history to be aware that nobody becomes so fanatically anti- 
Catholic as the renegade Catholic. Knox, Luther and Calvin 
were all Catholic priests in their young days. 

(7) The Austrian experiment. One swallow doesn’t make 
a summer, and thanks to the treaty-makers at Versailles the 
position of Austria since the War has been lamentable. From 
what I hear from Vienna, while some things are unsatisfactory, 
much good has been done in a remarkably diificult situation. 
My informants are not necessarily right-wing.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, CLONMORE, 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


CANDCUR AND THE B.B.C. 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.} 
Sir,—Sir Josiah Stamp, in proposing the health of the B.B.C. 
at a luncheon, is reported to have said, before uttering some 
emollient and flattering phrases, “It is the first time that I 
have had the opportunity of talking about the B.B.C. without 
hampering and restriction.” 

Will he inform some of us who are interested readers of 
his Enquiry Report under what particular hampering and 
restriction he laboured when last July he penned a Iong letter 
to The Times which contained these paragraphs 2 


* But when every shortcoming that could be alleged against 
our British service has been catalogued, how many of us would 
exchange it for that of any other country ? Two distinguished 
American visitors to London each independently declared recently 
that he was recovering under British conditions a liking for the 
wireless which the advertisements of his home broadcast service 
had destroyed. It is significant that several countries—Canada 
and South Africa are the latest of them—have swung towards 
public management and have studied carefully, in framing their 
new models, the constitution and working practice of the B.B.C. 

“The present concentration of interest on the real or fictitious 
personal problems of Broadcasting House cannot fail to be dis- 
tracting from their proper tasks those whose business it is to provide 
and improve our programmes. It may be in danger also of encour- 
aging a too ready recourse to that system of checks and counter- 
checks upon management which has been found appropriate to 
Government Departments. We have decided, as we all believe 
wisely, to entrust our broadeasting to a public corporation. 
This is not the same thing as committing it to a Government 
Department, which in nearly all cases has an essentially different 
task to perform, and has successfully evolved a structure and 
technique specially adapted thereto. There is no advantage in 
attempting to assimilate the B.B.C. to the administrative processes 
of Whitehall —it will be better to subordinate that analogy and to 
look for precedents in its internal control to other fields of respons- 
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ible and artistic management, ensuring to it a continuing vitality, 
liveliness and sympathy with creative effort, and perhaps making 
more experiments, and therefore ‘ mistakes,’ than are expected 
either of the Civil Service or business. The business man knows 
how closely associated are executive responsibility with complete 
independence in the selection of higher personnel, and although 
the B.B.C. is not a ‘ business ’ responsible for results, he will wateh 
with some doubt the proposed experiment in divorcing these, two 
elements.” 

If this is his shackled view, what are we to expect next ?— 
J am, yours faithfully, Tan Srnciarr Prat, 

The Palace Hotel, Edinburgh. 


THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 
[To the Editor of Tue SprectTator.] 
Sirn,—-Your Parliamentary Correspondent’s animadversions 
on the present holder of this most thankless and onerous 
oflice seem to me rather lacking in his usual sense of fairness. 
Tie Ministry presents unusual opportunities for a subtle kind 
of electoral bribery, and in resisting these opportunities and 
sedulously devoting himself to administration and to remedies 
not worse than the disease the Minister deserves sympathy 
und support. You admit the cogency of the facts adduced 
in the Minister’s reply, but appear to think he would do 
well to be less accurate and more conciliatory. Mr. Brown 
is undoubtedly open to the criticism ‘* Cet animal est trés 
méchant; quand on Vattaque, il se défend,” but I should pity 
the Minister of Labour who tried sweet reasonableness on 
certain of his parliamentary critics.—Yours faithfully, 
Sutton, Cuas. Wricit, 


THE PROTESTANT POPE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specratror.] 
Sin,—The quotation which Mr. Rowse gives from Herr 
Zweig’s new book on Calvin hardly justifies his commendation 
of the writer’s work. The greatness and the influence of Calvin 
are to be explained apparently by ‘* overweening self-confi- 
dence,” ‘superb monomania,” ‘* intoxication with the 
self,” “‘ a colossally limited self-satisfaction.”” Herr Zweig 
also mentions a ‘“ prophetic exaltation,’ but he does not 
seem to differentiate between “ prophetic exaltation’ and 
self-confidence or monomania, nor does he trouble to ask 
whether prophetic exaltation be genuine or not. If he regards 
all prophetic exaltation as illusory, he begs fundamental 
questions, and even if prophetic exaltation be illusory, 
as it is in some cases, it still adds something to self-confidence 
and implies something more than self-intoxication. Herr 
Zweig’s interpretation of Calvin depends on the same shallow 
rationalist psychology that inspired Hume’s interpretation of 
Luther, an interpretation shown to be inadequate by 
J. S. Black in The Art of History. After recalling Hume's 
portrait of Luther, he says, “* It is difficult to detect any actual 
misstatement in this description: it is remarkably true 
and effective so far as it goes. But how great are the omissions ! 
We are asked to believe that the success of the Reformation 
depended chiefly on the personality of Luther: and not so 
much on his personality after all as upon the accidents of 
his personality. _ Not a word, it will be observed, is uttered 
concerning the great informing convictions which gave the 
reformer his identity and distinction as a leader of a religious 
movement.” [Perhaps I may interpolate that to Hume as 
apparently to Mr. Rowse, such convictions were mere 
trappings.] “* With masterly skill the reader’s attention is 
diverted from Luther's beliefs and fixed on his temperament : 
that is, on the qualities he shared with all men, only in a 
more pronounced degree. He has ‘a fiery temper’; he is 
* carried by the heat of the dispute’:.. . he is ‘ inflexible,’ 
* vehement,’ ‘ opinionative’: he is ‘incapable of abandon- 
ing the sect he leads, because it brings him the glory of 
dictating the religious faith and principles of millions.’ In 
short, there is no mystery about Luther at all: he is simply 
Uhomme sensuel moyen who wins through by dint of egoism.”’ 
Similarly for Herr Zweig there is no mystery about Calvin : 
he is simply an austere sublime egotist. This is not the whole 
truth or the most important truth about the Calvin who 
made history. Incidentally does not Mr. Rowse libel human 
nature, when he suggests that men prefer to fall back upon 
a prophet or a leader—the madder, the better? Calvin was 
sanity itself, compared with many self-confident monomaniacs 
whom his contemporaries refused to recognise as prophets cr 
follow as leaders. 





The parallel between the sixteenth century and our own time 
isa real one, though the suggested parallel between Hitle 
and Calvin is just to neither. As Mr. Rowse argues, a right 
understanding of the sixteenth century would help us to 
understand our own time, but Herr Zweig’s natural and The 
excusable prejudices against modern dictators have fot Mo 
helped him to understand the Protestant pope.—Yours, &¢, - 

Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. H. G. Woon, fy {2 

a 
_ General. Knowledge 

[This contribution has been awarded the prize of £2 2s. offered © 
for the best set of answers, in not more than 50 lines of rhymed 
verse, to the contribution under the same heading published in Tw 


“The Spectator”? of December 25th. The entries of the Rev, 
Dr. A. P. Sym and Mr, G. C. B. Cotterell are commended.~ 
Ep. The Spectator.| 
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Tur fleet Achilles Hector dragged Rw 
Around the walls of Troy. ss ; 

One bean less than five makes four— f 
Ask any Sixth Form boy. oe 


The Poles have kept the Corridor 
Because the Huns lack polish, 

But equal pressure from Berlin 
Will quickly them demolish. 


Why I so bar a Persian faith 
I really can’t divine. 

An Abyssinian, an abyss, 
A never-secant line. 


An ancient man from Germany, 
The cube root’s —1; 
The other two aren't really real— 
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Nine million souls live in Assam. na 

The Deuce ! he must be potty. Epo 
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I'm bunkered if I carry coals. a 


Of Cain who shall be Judges ? PA 
Bucks are Thame when found in Beds, ; 
But Oxon never budges. 


The field game is the ideal match 
For Agar’s plough and Harrow, mr 

But never shall the round be squarcd— 
The reason’s given by Barrow. 
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In Arctic lands a kettle boils ; 


When called by pot a black. P 
As Pin to Pan, so Yin to Yan, . 
The Irish trouble’s whisky, in 
More Popes were Innocent than Pius, a 
The South Sea was too frisky. Pog 
of 
The belicons’ sole rivals are Mi 
A grove of orange trees. 
Poet and prophet lived B.c. 
The egg will never please. r 
The axolotl’s like a frog. s a 
** B. Wooster ” say the schools. 
From pole to pole (but Poles apart) a 
*Tis entropy that rules ; tl 
No matter, never mind, for men d 
Are gencrally fools. = 
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The Future 


of World Trade 


By PROFESSOR LIONEL ROBBINS 


Tux leitmoliv of Sir Arthur Salter’s Cooper Lectures on ‘* World 
‘rade and Its Future” is well expressed in the concluding 
sentence-—* We must regard our present Economic Na- 
tionalism not simply as an enemy we have to slay but as the 
possible parent—with proper encouragement and education 
--of a better system than itself *°—and again on page 90— 
“We must now... not attempt to start from a conception 
of general free trade or stable low tariffs, and try to impress 
this policy upon individual countries, but on the cther hand 
start with the national policies and try to develop them 
gradually through bilateral arrangements, towards a more 
liberal and extensive policy.” 

The prescription is modest : the physician is famous : and, 
since we all agree that many of the most pressing difficulties 
of the world today are due tc economic nationalism, it would 
be reassuring to think that our present mistakes could be made 
the basis of future improvements. ‘To swim against the tide 
is not a very easy or a very agreeable occupation. How 
pleasant to be convinced that it is quite unnecessary. 

But such conviction must rest upon demonstration if it is 
to be very comforting for long. Now the main tendency of 
Sir Arthur’s recommendations, both here and in other con- 
nexions, is to strengthen just that machinery which makes 
national separation possible. He wants national governments 
to reserve their right in certain circumstances to manage 
national currencies independently. He wants national 
governments to control trade as a whole. He wants inter- 
national investment managed as part of general national 
policy. It is obvious that the mechanism which would make such 
controls effective would be a mechanism well adapted to the 
execution of policies opposed to international harmony. 
And unfortunately it is not obvious that it would not be used 
for this purpose. Before Sir Arthur can persuade us to join 
him in building an instrument so potent for the destruction of 
what international unity still exists, it is incumbent on him 
to demonstrate that there is some probability that it will not 
be used in this way. 

Unfortunately, it is just here that his argument leaves some 
sense of disquietude. He is most impressive when he is point- 
ing out the great difficulties of other lines of action. His 
temperate and sympathetic dismissal of those who would 
adopt less circuitous routes to the achievement of inter- 
national unity has great argumentative force. But when he 
comes to unfold his own policy, at any rate for one reader who 
would fain be convinced to the contrary, he does not altogether 
remove the fear that the forces to whose consolidation he 
lends his powerful sanction may not use the alliance for ends 
precisely the opposite of those that he has in view. 

Take for example the machinery of quotas. Sir Arthur 
is convinced that many of the quota regulations of today 
are a cause of grave dislocation. They introduce rigidity 
into tite channels of trade. 
equilibrating forces. He urges very strongly that they 
should go. But at the same time he discerns another kind 
of quota which may form *‘* a permanent and even perhaps 
a useful feature of the commercial system of the future ” : 

“ When a government is deliberately controlling a given sphere of 
production it may sometimes need to regulate the quantities of 
imports and for this purpose a quota is more suitable than a tariff. 

- In this form they are likely to develop just so far as planned 
and controlled national systems increase.” 

This is surely a little disturbing. The free trade economists 
of the past had no difficulty in thinking out a series of hypo- 
thetical cases in which it was conceivable that a protective 
duty might bring some benefit to the inhabitants of the 


By Sir Arthur Salter. 





World Trade and Its Future. 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
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They obstruct the operation of 


area applying it. But they did not entertain the belief 
that such duties which were probable in practice were likely 
to have this effect. They knew that they would be made 
the instruments of special interests, the cause of a futile 
geographical separatism. Accordingly they declared that 
it was wisest to attempt no experiments in this direction. 
And experience does not seem to have invalidated their 
prescriptions. Now it is perhaps possible not 
attempt it—for Sir Arthur to work out an example in which 
the regulation of trade by national quotas is not destructive 
of national wealth. But there does not seem, and he does 
not show, any reason why such cases should be expected 
in practice. It is true that there are quotas which have 
been described and defended in terms similar to his own. 
The official apology for the lamentable British Pig Quota 
uses very much the same words. But the whole weight of 
recent experience seems to suggest that in practice the 
innocuous or beneficial quota is even less likely to appear 
than the innocuous or beneficial tariff. The fact that Sir 
Arthur lends his great authority to the view that quotas 
may be a useful feature of the commercial system of the future 
is not likely to increase the numbers of quotas that are useful. 
But it is greatly to be feared that it may considerably retard 
the abolition of quotas that are not. 

Much the same feeling of disquietude is left by the treatment 
of general trade policy. Sir Arthur is most careful to sur- 
round his recommendation of bilateralism by all sorts of 
reservations designed to guard against its dangers. The 
most-favoured-nation clause in commercial agreements, 
hitherto the bulwark of liberal policy against discrimination, 
is not to be abolished. Its operation is only to be suspended 
if the agreements satisfy certain criteria—notably that they 
are to be open to outsiders on similar terms. Nevertheless 
the feeling remains that the net effect of his pronouncements 
will be to strengthen the general tendency to bilateralism 
without compensating advantages. It is difficult to share 
Sir Arthur's belief that, in the absence of what he calls “a 
conception of general free trade,” many bilateral agreements 
would be negotiated if the * concession ”’ were to be available 
to third parties giving similar terms. How much of the 
notorious Ottawa system would remain if this condition 
were enforced? And in spite of the many qualifications 
with which he guards his explicit pronouncements it is 
difficult to resist the impression that the general tendency 
of the lectures can hardly fail to be construed as an implicit 
defence for many kinds of bilateral agreements which evade 
these safeguards. How, for instance, can agreements re- 
quiring that capital lent from a country be spent in purchasing 
exports from that country—an arrangement in which Sir 
Arthur appears to acquiesce--not be regarded as exclusive 
and restrictionist in character ? 

Now, of course, Sir Arthur is far too sensitive and intelligent 
not to be aware of all these and similar dangers. But he would 
urge, if I understand him rightly, that they would be met if 
only the national authorities would frame their policies 
having regard to the interests of the nation “ as a whole — 
the italics are his. No doubt formally this is a sufficient 
answer. Rightly considered the interests of most geographical 
groups, however delimited. are not out of harmony with the 
interests of the rest. Jf national authorities were perfectly 
wise and perfectly disinterested, no doubt they would move to- 
wards the world optimum; and the fact that the areas over which 
they ruled were grotesquely unsuited to placing operations in 
the field of trade would not matter. But the substantial 
question, the question of tactics for men of good will with 
which Sir Arthur is avowedly concerned, remains. Will they 
do these things ? 
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More Boswell though conscience often administered its reproofs “ wi 7 
good-humoured English pleasantry.”” But, after all, conscieng oi 
A Catalogue of Papers relating to Boswell, Jolnson and was not always there. Boswell was often separated froq boo 
Sir William Forbes, found at Fettercairn House. By Johnson, for did not the writing up of the Journal call 4mm 
pain waco ontinlyan gui Ae ge gga separation and seclusion ? Perhaps Boswell, for all his h ba 
mes ; ; : ‘ separ: and seclus ? Perhaps Bosw é s hone : 
Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. (Heinemann, *€P8Ta™ “arto fear , SO his 
21s.) was a little disingenuous here. Nor could Johnson prevent th 
ithe . ies ce : per 
. eye from roving, the desires from stirring: ‘* Such is F 
How pleased Boswell would have been at the delight we feel : : aes 8 : i my the 
5 ae amorous disposition ** Boswell sighs a trifle ridiculously afte 3 
whenever we come upon anything new about him! How : ‘ a viv 
Ae : cae noting the neat and attractive appearance of certain house. 
he would have rejoiced at the curiosity about James Boswell ; mn : ‘ des 
: Bacon e rerun ss ‘ , ee : ‘ae maids. The restraint may indeed have made Boswell mor ; 
which, if justification were needed, would justify his curiosity : of | 
a ae : ; ait, : : ’ Boswell than ever. 
about himself! Ever since Mr. C. B. Tinker published the : : : : sou 
: Beyond all this, there is sometimes a freshness in the 
Letters we have been all agog to read more about this man : A : : > tru 
REN ERIE ae ian: : : manuscript absent from the old version, especially in the 
whose chief fascination is his fascination with himself, and ae ; ae ; a ; pre 
. 3 : : description of people. There were things which Boswelj : 
his detached intellectual attitude towards the creature which ; : : > fov 
: cane . Peg eould write, which Boswell-Malone would not be able toy) 
behaved so oddly at variance with its precepts. Why it is so : es ; : 1, | the 
: : ee ee a; print. The changes may be slight, but they give a perceptibly : 
entrancing to hear Boswell moralising about Boswell is possibly iad Mine » . : . “ie his 
because few of us can share his amazing aptitude for living ; — j ae : 
ny ee ae ee ond ek tite ats Sey 5: Tank teal a PRINTED VeERsSION.—The truth is, that Lochbuy proved to bl ‘i 
oth the ite Of reason ane ' le - Impulse > but mM this only a bluff, comely, noisy old gentleman, proud of his hereditary né 
matter every man must be his own judge. consequence, and a very hearty and hospitable landlord. Lo 
Professor Abbott's catalogue will be of the first interest Manvscript Version.—But the truth was that Lochbuie hu 
to all true Boswellians, and also to Johnsonians, for we hear — Proved “1 ne rng Nor a we a gentleman, of a strong im 
7 . . . oe . voice and no great aepth of understanding. 
of letters which appear neither in the Life nor in the Leiters, . I 8 Hi 
or if they do it is only in truncated form. Only précis of lhe whole of the Lochbuie scene is much livelier and fulle®) yy, 
these are given, but they whet the appetite. Mr. Abbott  ™ the new book than in the old, and this is to give only# J 
has an engaging preface on Boswell himself, and an intro-  OP¢ Istance out of many. The new version is certainly mor®e of 
duction which tells us how he found the letters: his story com- entertaining than the old, and for this alone may be preferred;5) of 
municates to the reader more than a little of the excitement Dut there is more in it than that for the true Boswellian i} cu 
he felt when, thanks to the hospitality of Lord Clinton, the For sutgiitilliatiedintas Boswell more plain, at least as he was during mi 
treasures, in the form of journals as well as letters, were the journey; we see the movement of this mind which WwW 
sewentod to Ginn. seems on the surface to be shallow, but was really so profoundly?) wi 
It is. however, the new edition of the Journal which wil] 2@@apted to the purpose. We see more of the essential con Pc 
absorb and excite the general reader. ‘This, printed from the ditions that allowed Boswell to be Boswell. Not a moral man, to 
original manuscript happily found in a croquet box, differs no, in terms of the morality that we accept ; but then morality br 
very considerably from the hitherto printed version, which is not the only art, though it is the one that most of us try W 
was, indeed, based on this manuscript, but considerably edited — t practise, perhaps because we can practise no other. But m 
by Malone. The odd thing is, that though the chief differences this raises questions more suitable for discussion in another} ar 
were caused by blue pencillings, dictated by the need for Part of this paper; meanwhile there are Boswell and_ his Cl 
keeping the book within reasonable dimensions, the printed COnsummiate art to ponder over, Bonamy Dorrie. di 
version sometimes expands. Where in the manuscript Boswell W 
is content to say of the monument to Sir James Macdonald: M di l P li t D 
’ m 
“It is a very pretty one. The inscription is rather too verbose,” ediacva arita ents Ri 
in the printed version we are not only told that the monument History of Parliament. Biographies of the Members of thei a 
a on A lat R } : : i ; ; Commons House, 1439-1509. By Colonel the Rt. Hon. Josiah 
oni aon y executed at Rome, but we are given the whole C. Wedgwood, D.S.O.,:M.P., in collaboration with Anne DW v 
inscription. Moreover, on that very date, September 5th, Holt, M.A. (H.M. Stationery Office. 30s.) fo 
inate sas offered ; much mor conversation than is recorded — (@oronen Jostau WencGwoop and his collaborator, Miss Anne SC 
in the manuscript. Further differences are observable, but — Holt, and all who have helped to render possible this remark- bi 
which gives us most of the essential Boswell it is diflicult to able production, deserve warm congratulations on the appear: 
decide. ance of the first volume of a monumental work. Its thousand 
1 hong tc) \ vay — gy at Dr. ee told us, that — pages represent one only of the three volumes which are to be 7 
saac awk Ss TOW > ve c ree. § P fears, & t : 4 ; i 
ac Hawkins Browne, drank freely tor thirty years, and that dedicated to the seventy years preceding the accession of] 
he wrote his poem, De Animi Immortalitate, in some of the last rr RES ‘ 5 > oR os T 
of these years.—I listened to him with the eagerness of one who, Henry VIII. They contain biographies of 2,600 Members — 
conscious of being himself fond of wine, is glad to hear that aman elected to the House of Commons for the twenty-nine Parlia- 
of so much genius and good thinking as Browne had the same ments, mostly short-lived Parliaments, of those seventy 
propensity. a > oor: ies gre fi of facets ¢ > T 
eww’ Venting attied ve: tb tee tee os And the biographies are full of facts about the men 
Katie, a pretty girl enough, Captain Donald, and the rest who Who tooka large share in governing fifteenth-century England— et 
>| ¥ gi gh, Cé ,a es “— A Ba 
were with us yesterday, and drank a couple of bowls of punch. ‘from a Duke of Norfolk and a dozen barons to graziers and 1 
It was dark by the time we got back. 1 drank freely of punch  manufacturers—from Treasurers and Under Treasurers of England a 
7 2 } 
by way of being social, and after supper I drank freely of port to pirates and alchemists—from mayors of London to bailiffs of @ i 
; y of 1p A ] ] : : ‘S Ome fi 
by way of keeping off a taedium vitae. Altogether, 1 had too Poole and the keeper of the coneys on the lawn at Clarendon, ee 
aa ] . } ‘ a 2 
much. 


Mr. Johnson told us that Isaac Hawkins Browne drank_hard 
for thirty years, and that he wrote his poem, De Animi Immortali- 
tate, in the last of these years. Sir Alexander and IT had another 
dispute tonight upon his method of proceeding, and he was again 
la passion. 

The old printed version, then, is far from being the actual 
journal which Dr. Johnson saw, and so much approved. 
Parallel texts would reveal serious differences throughout. 

Malone and Boswell, however, did their work well. The old 
version is primarily about Johnson, the new is as much about 
Boswell, and that is why it will be so eagerly read, especially 
in its latter part, in which more excisions were made. The old 
version is in one sense a better work of art, but in the new 
we have again and again that artless art of self-revelation 
of which Boswell was, and largely remains, the great master. 
There were, alas, too many lapses over the irresistible bowl of 
poonch, lapses “ very inconsistent with that conduct which 
I ought to maintain, while the companion of the Rambler.” 
It is not every man who would have emerged so gaily from 
a travel through the Hebrides with his consé¢ience, even 


‘ : ee 
It was not a good time for Parliamentary progress. It was) 4, 
a period of civil war and revolution, of acts of violence and | 
acts of attainder. We hear of one Member actually hanged 7 












) 
for treason, who escaped death and lived to sit in Parliament : 
again. The Court was represented in the House by many "1 
** servants,” who could not always avoid the troubles which } 
befell their masters. The country was probably best repre- a 
sented by the squires, preoccupied as they often were by a 
fighting and by litigation. Lawyers, predominant even then, h 
officials of many kinds, merchants of all kinds—shipowners b 
and sea-captains, goldsmiths, drapers, saddlers, armourers, s 
vintners—found they way up from the boroughs. It may be | 0 
that the status of Members was rising even in days when the | h 
authority of Parliament declined ; and there can be no ques: ¢ 
tion of the importance and variety of the activities in which 7 j, 
many of them engaged. Famous or obscure, paid or unpaid, | s 
fortunate or unsuccessful, they all have their part in the long 1 
procession which was to make the ordered freedom of England. | I 


The English of the fifteenth century, thinks the Editor, ‘ had 
begun to take a pride in that distinction of their race.” 
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The most striking features of the present volume are its 
industry and its courage. It is a patient and great-hearted 
book. No one perhaps but an enthusiast like Colonel Wedg- 
wood, inspired by a passion for the fame of Parliament, 
would ever have undertaken so prolonged a task. He and 
his helpers have boldly begun with one of the most obscure 
periods of Parliamentary history, and they will probably be 
the last to quarrel with any criticisms they receive. The 
vivacious and spirited introduction is disarmingly frank in 
describing both the numerous authorities consulted—a list 
of which no historian need be ashamed—and the manuscript 


sources Which could not be so thoroughly explored. The 
truth is the hard work involved is immense. The whole 


project is full of difficult details. But students who have 
found the courage to grapple so resolutely with them deserve 
the thanks of all who love the splendid pageant of English 
history. 

The biographies, of course, abound in famous and familiar 
names— Stafford and Howard, Talbot and Stanley, Seymour, 
Lovell, Lucy, Herbert, Vernon, Hungerford, Fiennes, and 
hundreds more. We have Pastons in Norfolk asserting their 
importance, Longs of Wraxall rising into notice, two John 


Hampdens representing Buckinghamshire, a Sir William 
Harcourt representing Warwickshire, Ralph Verney, of 


London, mercer, purchasing Claydon and opening the gates 
of London to Edward IV, Robert Lytton securing the reversion 
of Knebworth, Henry Russell of Weymouth, *‘ ship-owner, 
customer, deputy butler,’ and David Cecil of Stamford, 
merchant, founding the fortunes of two well-known lines. 
We like to hear of Christopher Talbot, the champion tilter, 
who was killed by his servant with a tilting lance, of Robert 
Poynings, the Radical aristocrat who became sword-bearer 
to Jack Cade, of John Middleton, the London alderman who 
brought the water from Paddington to Fleet Street, of a 
Wryth who developed into Wriothesley, of a Hulcote who 
married Queen Elizabeth’s nurse. We like to know that 
among mediaeval M.P.s John was easily the most popular 
Christian name, with Thomas and William following at a 
distance, and Richard and Robert a poor fourth and fifth. 
We may differ from some of the judgements here recorded. 
Did * Jock of Norfolk,” for instance, so deeply and profitably 
connected with King Richard, merit the encomium he receives ? 
We may find reason to question some of the innumerable details 
collected. We may realise that the completion of the forty 
volumes contemplated means heavy work and expenditure 
for years ahead. But to an enterprise so nobly planned, and 
so full of honourable effort and ambition, few who read this 
book will grudge the sympathy and support which it deserves. 
CHARLES MALLET. 


C. M. Doughty 


By C. M. Doughty. With an 
New and definitive edition. 
£3 38.) 


Travels in Arabia Deserta. 
Introduction by T. E. Lawrence. 
Two volumes. (Jonathan Cape. 

THESE two volumes are uniform with the publishers’ re- 
cent edition of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. They contain 
T. E. Lawrence’s introduction, written for Philip Lee Warner 
and Jonathan Cape in 1921, with Doughty’s prefaces to the 
first three editions of his work, and supplemented by an 
admirable map. With the exception of the latter the con- 
tents are identical with those of Jonathan Cape’s last edition 
(1930). The present volumes are beautifully bound and 
printed, and the publishers deserve thanks for the first worthy 
edition of this great book. My last adjective disquiets me. 
To estimate Doughty—I would as soon be surprised patting 
Homer's noble old head. The abundant recognition of his 
achievement, and this edition is a signal of it, is as inevitable 
and as wonderfully deserved as any tribute to real greatness, 
howsoever impressive. A succession of orientalists have 
been unable to bring a charge against his accuracy ; fastidious 
stylists have deplored and detested his style, but a close study 
of the book and of the man have brought them all to acknow- 
ledgement of its effective success. In no other manner 
could Arabia Deserta have been described. The work itself 
is unassailable, and only demands that more English people 
should read and know this miracle of the English language, 
but the reappearance of the book prompts one to consider 
how Doughty, that astonishing mountain in our landscape, 
appears in the recess of time. 


Although born in 1848 and set firmly in the nineteenth 
century Doughty had little contact with his own period. 
He proved the paradox that, though almost devoid of [esprit 
de son age, a man can be greater than his age. With him the 
absence of qualities common to, and cultivated by, the most 
remarkable men of his time served as a strange strength. 
Although he was the most determined revivalist in the age of 
the Gothic revival, yet in his writings there is hardly a trace 
of the romantic feeling: in that age of recorded groans and 
tears he was without a vestige of sentimentality. What other 
great contemporary writer, in like circumstances, would have 
given so matter-of-fact an account of Petra, where Doughty 
shows emotion in only one, and that one of the shortest, 
of his enormous sentences? And, again, in that age of high 
spirits and the horseplay of genius, he was nearly devoid of a 
sense of humour. D. G. Hogarth loyally attempted to refute 
this charge, fatal to an English reputation, but when one 
considers Doughty's whole work the refutation does no ser- 
vice to his memory. Like Henry James, he was “ hagridden 
by observation,” and in so far as observation so intense as to 
deserve the name of genius is not possible without a sense of 
humour, he was correspondingly endowed. That much sense 
of humour he had, but no more. And the result of this fine 
proportion in his temperament was that at no point was his 
observation thrown off the scent by appeals to boisterous 
comedy. His Arabs are appalling, wonderful, real; never 
* outlandish”; always credible. And so when he speaks 
of them sitting to the eyes in a cloaca, but with their brows 
touching Heaven, the passage, which, by itself, might have 
been written by another, is perhaps one of the most impressive 
in all our literature. 

Although Doughty produced nothing till he was over forty, 
and though it was almost an accident which made Arabia 
the central scene of his life, that life was a singular whole, 
homogeneous with an astounding single-mindedness, and 
when it is considered that he was a traveller only comparable 
to Burton, strangely uneventful. Like many great men he 
had an accurate idea of his stature in the world. 

““T hope ” (he wrote in 1886) “ the learned man will not tilt at 
my English; he will but make Chaucer and divine Spenser bleed, 
and weep for me. It (Arabia Deserta) has occupied all my times for 
these many years and I have taken great pains and so far as the seeing 
of one pair of eyes can suftice and Nature can be portrayed in words, 
it is the mere truth of things according to my conscience.” 

The intentions of his life : science, patriotism, and the salva- 
tion of the English language, never altered from his youth to 
his age. No feat of English literature, after Spenser, did not 
fill him with horror at the degeneracy of his race. In the form- 
ing of his own style he went back to Chaucer, and Spenser, and 
from the latter point he built up, regardless of what had been 
done in subsequent centuries. He owed no debt to Shake- 
speare. In his epic poetry he owed nothing to Milton. The 
incredible fact is that he succeeded. As Robert Bridges 
wrote to him on the first appearance of Arabia Deserta: 
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“ The style and the English are sustained at the height at 
Which you boldly imagined them.” 

Such strength of will and character (the passions of Islam 
made no inroad on his saintly and incorruptible agnosticism) 
could hardly fail. Yet in one respect Doughty failed com- 
pletely. He desired to inaugurate a renaissance of the 
English language. Like others of the greatest artists he 
begot little. Raphael, Handel, Rembrandt, Mozart all owe 
xn heavy debt to mankind. And likewise Doughty's gigantic 
achievement has weighed like lead on other writers on oriental 
subjects, and much real talent has perished in the vain 
attempt to capture his impossible and perfect style. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES, 


Real Life in Polynesia 
e in Polyne 

We, the Tikopia. By Raymond Firth. 30s.) 
In Western Europe, with its immense aggregations of population, 
its ease of rapid communication and its complex development 
of organisations, each with its specific purpose, the necessary 
functions of the family are almost limited to the care of 
children in infaney, and the obligations of the wider circle of 
kindred hardly go beyond the exchange of presents on Christ- 
mas Day. But in a small stone-age community these 
relationships are all-pervading. In Tikopia, the remote 
Polynesian island where Dr. Firth made his study of the 
sociology of kinship, a person's residence, his right to cultivate 
land—the sole source of existence—his rank, his wealth, his 
share in elaborate religious rituals, are all determined by his 
membership of a kindred group. Through wife and mother, 
and later through the marriages of his own children, he is 
linked with other such groups. Each form of relationship 
calls for a recognised type of behaviour and carries with it 
recognised obligations. 

The bare skeleton of a kinship system has been described in 
such terms often enough. Dr. Firth clothes it with the rich 
detail of its manifestations in daily life, describing scenes of 
parental affection or elder-brotherly domination, quoting 
phrases of instruction or reprimand, and recreating the 
atmosphere in which the child grows to understanding of a 
place in the society that is dramatically emphasised at the 
ceremony of his initiation to manhood. With him we follow 
the routine of household work, join in the meal, in the wrangle 
over a disputed orchard boundary, in the consternation of the 
village at the rare anger of its chief, and see not only children 
imeekly conforming to standard but parents impotent before 
the disobedience of their children. 

Thus in the mosaic of a myriad small happenings, many 
apparently so trivial that the curio-hunting anthropologist 
of a generation ago would have rejected them as not worth 
recording, we are enabled to trace a pattern that has lost the 
false symmetry of a genealogical tree, and gained the unity 
in diversity of a recognised system of social standards that 
persists throughout the generations by virtue of its sheer 
indispensability. 

Modern anthropology fully recognises the value of such 
systems. The feature of them that first attracted attention-— 
the so-called > terminology, in which terms 


(Allen and Unwin. 


* classificatory ” 
such as father, brother, sister, which for us denote a specific 
close relationship, are applied to a large number of persons 
outside the immediate family—is no longer regarded as an 
unomaly to be explained only as a survival of a golden age of 
promiscuity in which people did not know their parentage. 
As Dr. Firth points out, it is ‘fundamentally a social 
mechanism for the handling of situations between persons 
and not simply a restatement of the facts of procreation.” It 
defines the behaviour expected of a member of the society in 
any company in which he may find himself. From the most 
complete collection of observations which has ever been made 
on this point, he is able to show just how children learn the 
correct term and the behaviour that goes with it, just how far 
the system is rigid, in the Jegal obligations which the terms 
imply and proclaim, and how far flexible through a whole 
range of deviations from the behaviour formatly required. 
The common sense of the system is throughout his theme. 
The rule of clan exogamy, interpreted by Freud as an over- 
yvrown Oedipus-complex, the special respect accorded to a sister 
of one’s father, very widespread in primitive societies and 
sometimes explained in terms of peculiar supernatural beliefs, 
the customs of marriage by capture and of infanticide, both 


—_— 
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formerly prevalent in Tikopia though now frowned upon bye 
the emissaries of civilisation, are described as they operat. 
in real life, in a context which shows in each case an essentially 
rational reaction to practical circumstances. 

To anthropologists the publication of this book is ay 
important event. Psychologists, sociologists and all who 
take a less professional interest in the expression of the basic 
human emotions in an unfamiliar setting, will study it with 
profit, and those who ask no more than the romance of distant 
skies may read it with pleasure. 











Lucy Mair, 






The Idea of a University 


The Higher Learning in America. By R. M. Hutchins. 


University Press: Oxford University Press. 9s.) 





(Yall 





Tuts short book by the President of the University of Chicago 
contains a critical and witty analysis of University education, 
as well as some suggestions for the improvement of Univer. 
sities in the United States, Some of the strictures of President 
Hutchins apply only to America—as, for example, the 
amusing account of the influence of ‘ alumni ’’—‘ the noise 
they make is in inverse proportion to the amount they give.” 
But some of the criticism applies equally well to our own 
Universities. Indeed it would be well worth while for anyone 
in Great Britain who is interested in the Universities to read 
this book. The author has great skill in expressing his 
attitude in biting phrases, which may clear the air after the 
fog of complacent platitudes which is usually produced by 
our own University authorities when they write about educa- 
tion. The first charge is that the Universities are completely 
confused in their teaching and organisation. ‘* Our = con- 
fusion is so great that we cannot make clear even to our 
own students what we are trying to do.” ‘* The character- 
building theory,” or ‘‘ the hard-work doctrine” is “* a defence- 
mechanism set up to justify our failure to develop anything 
worth working on.” And on the defects of the actual subjects 
taught: ‘* A substantial part of what we call the social 
sciences is large chunks of data, undigested, unrelated and 
meaningless’; and “it has become almost a tradition in 
this country for a natural scientist after he achieves eminence 
and leisure to employ some of both in metaphysical and even 
theological speculations. Without any particular training 
in these disciplines and with a healthy contempt for those 
who have, he proceeds to confuse the public further.’ The 
chief difficulties are that the Universities are treated as 
professional schools for training students to earn a living 
and that a narrow specialisation leaves the best students 
comprehensively ignorant. 

The cure for bad education in the United States is a better 
system of general education, before the student begins 
University studies or ‘‘ the higher learning,” In this regard 
President Hutchins’ advice has not so close a bearing on 
our own problems; but on the reorganisation of subjects 
and methods in Universities his suggestions are of more 
general application. He proposes two chief aims for reform: 
first, a consistent and comprehensive co-ordination of all 
the “ faculties > in a University. It is indeed ridiculous 
that even the Professors do not know what other Professors 
are teaching, nor why, nor what connexion any other subject 
has with their own. There ought to be only three funda- 
mental ** faculties °°—-metaphysics or general philosophy, 
social science and natural science. Secondly, the teaching 
in a University should aim at giving a grasp of fundamental 
principles and methods—not the tricks of a trade, nor the 
latest news of * research” facts. From our point-of-view 
in Great Britain, we may be doubtful whether President 
Hutchins does not underestimate the value, even as a 
teaching-method, of some experience in research or original 
work. But it is true that “ fake” research is too common 
and that principles arc not taught. In any casc it is refreshing 
to read a discussion of fundamentals. It is time that we 
ceased to talk of ** social contacts ’’—which in practice produce 
only a select caste-—as a means of University education, and 
began to think of the functions that Universities, which in 
their lecture-mecthods and student sports are interesting 
survivals of mediacvalism, might perform in a modern 
civilisation. The confusion of purposes in our teaching is 
a reflection of the confusion in contemporary life; but the 
Universities might at least attempt to restore some sort of 
order among our purposes. Cc. 
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Picked Wit 

pick and Choose. By Daniel George. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
ANTHOLOGIES are attractively individual things, and no one 
can ever completely share anyone else’s taste in jottings. 
Particularly when the jottings are not selected to illustrate 
some one aspect of life, but take the whole of it for their 
province, as do these extracts selected by that expert and 
lively anthologist, Mr. Daniel George. It becomes then a 
matter not of aptness but of sheer preference : and it is always 
interesting to observe what some one else chooses to set down 
out of the vast field of the world’s literature. 

Generalising, I should say that Mr. George’s taste runs on the 
whole to humour, to philosophy, to anecdote, to medicine, gas- 
tronomy, curiosity, and the physical aspects of life, rather than 
to poetry or mere beauty. He has many dietetic and hygienic 
counsels, much of eating and drinking, begetting and child- 
pearing, many peculiar habits of foreigners as noted by our 
ancestors, some early Royal Society experimentings, some of 
the more shocking police-court cases of past centuries, some of 
the more surprising personal habits of the saints, and much 
physical anatomy, as well as anecdotes, epigrams and philosoph- 
ical discourses on practically all topics from a to z (for the 
arrangement is alphabetical). Most of the English wits, some of 
the French, many of the best epigrammists, discoursers, poets, 
travellers, observers and anecdotists are here; some are 
familiar, some less so; I am delighted to find much of my 
favourite John Bulwer, whose Anthropometamorphosis is a 
mine of curious information about human vanities, which has 
not, I think, been reprinted since 1653. Most of Mr. George’s 
authors are authors whom I too read with pleasure, which 
possibly prejudices me for his book ; but even were they all 
strangers, I should enjoy it. Individually they are usually 
pleasing (not quite always); taken together, they present 
Jife as a comie curiosity box, absurd, charming, rather nasty, 
here and there lovely, and most human, lovable and odd. 
These miscellaneous, random fragments wittily and cleverly 
kaleidoscope the queer entertaining world. One sometimes 
wishes them longer, and. particularly when they are so familiar 
that one knows what is just beyond them, as with the extract 
about the double-tongued inhabitants of the island described 
by Diodorus Siculus (Mr. George might perhaps have indicated 
that it was an island found “in the great Ocean Sea towards 
the south *’), when one hopes that the little four-eyed beasts like 
tortoises are coming in. But even the best quotations cannot 
last for ever, and there is also virtue in brevity, savour in snacks. 

Compiling this anthology must have been great fun, and 
reading it is great fun. I have found plenty in it that is new 
to me, and so, I imagine, will most people ; the prose extracts 
are nearly all, in one way or another, good; some of the 
verse is beautiful, some comic, some pompous (such as Henry 
More’s egregious philosophisings), some excellent epigram, and 
none too hackneyed, though Mr. George has not snobbishly 
rejected the familiar, and quotes Paradise Lost, Words- 
worth, Spenser and Ben Jonson, along with Churchyard, Dr. 
John Armstrong, and the ambiguous and unidentified Joshua 
Cooke, who supplies his charming gluttonous grace for a 
meal. What good things people have said down the ages! 
Mr. George’s humerous and discerning eye, and scholarly 
industry in research, make him their ideal collector. His 
hoek deserves great success, and will, I hope, have it. 

Rose Macacray. 


Pioneers in the Far East 
The Quest for Cathay. By Sir Perey Sykes. (A.andC. Black. 15s.) 
Tus is a good introduction to the history of Far Eastern 
travel from Aristeas of Proconnesus in the seventh century 
B.c. to Benedict Goes the Jesuit in 1603-1607. It was China 
that took the lead in breaking down that barrier between 
East and West of which neither the Persians nor Alexander 
had been conscious ; her travellers and generals extended her 
influence to the Caspian and brought back Buddhism and 
Hellenistic sculpture and the breed of horses which the Tang 
have made famous. But this expansion did not bring corre- 
sponding gains to the West. Nestorian Christians and 
Manicheans spread through Asia, and the Romans spent more 
than they could afford on silk. But though merchants traded 
to India during the first two centuries 4.p. and rare pioneers 
(whom the Chinese annals call envoys) reached the Western 
Turks and even the Chinese Court, Rome and Byzantium 


remained almost entirely ignorant of China. The Mongol 
conquests established the peace of death in Central Asia and 
opened the way for John de Piano Carpini and William of 
Rubruq, those bold Franciscans who visited the Great Khan 
and brought back some knowledge of the land of the Kitai. 
But when Marco Polo took the same road and came back 
after seventeen years in China with an astonishing fund of 
accurate information he was met with general disbelief. The 
missionaries and merchants who followed in his footsteps 
showed that he had not been wrong, and for a brief sixty years 
brought Europe into direct contact with the tolerant empire of 
Kublai Khan’s successors. Then the door closed again and 
China became a travellers’ property until, after 150 years, the 
Portuguese, followed by the great Jesuits, rediscovered her 
and revealed her to the West. 

Sir Percy Sykes has made good use of the travellers’ narra- 
tives. He is at his best with Marco Polo, much of whose route 
he followed and even mapped in Persia, the Pamirs and 
Chinese Turkestan. These countries have not changed so very 
much since Polo’s day; the leading families of Badakhshan 
still claim descent from the followers of Alexander ; the great- 
horned ‘* Ovis Poli” of the Pamirs still tempts the hunter ; 
the memory of Nestorian Christianity is preserved in Chinese 
Turkestan by the sign of the cross which a dealer makes over 
an unsold horse. 

It would be ungracious to carp at a short book, which was 
obviously written to entertain rather than to instruct. Sir 
Percy’s list of travellers does not pretend to completeness ; 
he might, however, have quoted from the interesting account 
of the embassy which Shah Rukh, the son of Timur, sent to 
the Ming Court. He very rightly dwells on the English efforts 
to find the North-West passage and reopen trade beyond the 
Caspian in the sixteenth century, but says nothing of the 
remarkable Russian penetration of Siberia which began in 
the fourteenth century and reached the Eastern Coast in 1645. 

There are a number of good illustrations and maps. It is 
pleasant to know that Benedict Goes, the last of the brave 
men whom the author commemorates, is still venerated by the 
Moslems of Suchau, the city on the edge of the Gobi desert 
where he died. Icor VINOGRADOFY. 








There are 86 peaks 


in the Himalayas higher 
than the highest mountains elsewhere in the 
world. The story of man’s attempt to con- 
quer these giants has never been more in- 
spiringly told than by Sir Francis Young- 
husband in his famous book Everest: the 
Challenge. Sir Francis, himself an explorer, 
founded the Mount Everest Committec, 
and has had a hand in the arrangements of 
nearly all the British expeditiors to Everest. 
He writes also about the principal foreign 
expeditions to the Himalayas, and (in the 
second edition) gives a special account of 
the 1936 Ruttledge attempt, and of pros- 
pects for the future. 

This is a travel book of enduring fame, 
illustrated of course. Book-tokens can be 
used to buy it, cither wholly or in part, 
and any bookseller can supply it. Be sure 
12s. 6d. net. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 


to get the second edition. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


I sHatu always remember the puzzled surprise expressed by 
an acquaintance who recently sought my advice on “ the 
suitable investment of £1,000,” when in reply I asked him 
some half-dozen questions. Was his aim security of capital, 
or a generous income return? Or some ‘ reasonable com- 
promise ” between the two? Was he less interested in either 
of these than in obtaining capital appreciation? Was the 
money in any sense spare, or did it form an important part 
of his worldly wealth? If he was really after high income 
or capital profits, how much risk was he prepared to run 
to get them? Only after my acquaintance had put himself 
through a rigorous process of self-examination did he tender 
the required answers, and not until then could I begin to 
be much help. 

I recapitulate these points because they are relevant to 
the solution of all investors’ problems, and I shall have them 
in mind in writing this investment survey. In discussing the 
merits of various classes of investments I shall indicate the 
kind of purpose for which they are most suitable, having 
regard to the yield afforded, security of capital, and risk 
involved. Primarily, the aim will be to help the investor 
of moderate means to spread his capital in such a way as to 
obtain a reasonable over-all yield, the ‘* something better ” 
than the 3} per cent. returned by gilt-edged stocks. 

The position will also be reviewed of the ordinary shares 
of progressive industrial companies which appear to offer 
prospects of moderate appreciation of capital as well as, or 
in some instances as distinet from, a reasonable income 
yield. Finally, under the heading ‘ Venturers’ Corner,” I 
shall outline the position of shares often described as recovery 
speculations. In most cases the companies in question will 
be out of the dividend-paying list, so that buyers must be 
prepared to forgo immediate income yield in the hope of 
making capital profits, In all cases, while the shares will 
be selected with care on the basis of their recovery chances 
as the trade improvement broadens out, they should be 
regarded as a suitable medium only for such part of the 
investor's capital as can be afforded for venturesome 
employment. 

* * % * 
BUYING INCOME 

To turn, first, to some safety-first investments, I have 
always rated very highly the merits of our electric supply 
Consumption of electricity is rising by leaps 
and bounds. This year it will show an increase of 15 per 
cent. over last. In 1935 it was 138} per cent. higher than 
in 193 The gain since 1928 amounts to 93 per cent. 
Everything points to further progress. Technically, the 
electric supply industry is still developing, which means that 
the product is being made more attractive and cheaper to 
the consumer. 

Here is an environment in which one can seek, and find, 
a well-secured outlet for capital. I suggest the following 
group of preference shares as suitable investments for those 
whose prime consideration is safety and who do not mind 
paying the high price now required to obtain a cast-iron 
3} p.c. : 


companies. 


No. of 

times Current 

Dividend Price. Yield. 
Covered. Bod. cs. <2 


Clyde Valley 6% Cumulative 
£1 Preference om +r 22 32 3 314 6 
North Metropolitan 6% Cum. 


£1 Preference =e Ls 83 31 9 315 6 
Shropshire, Worcestershire 

and Staffordshire 69% Cum. 

£1 Preference si ae 34 31 0 31% 6 
Yorkshire Electric Power 6°, 

Cum. £1 Preference ss 7 32. (20 315 0 


All these are Parliamentary companies operating under 
statutory powers in their respective areas. In each case the 
load is being improved by industrial revival. Clyde Valley 
is benefiting from the recovery of iron and steel and ship- 
building. North Metropolitan, which serves the northern 
dormitory of London, is selling more power to the newer 
industries; ‘* Three Counties” Electric serves the lighter 
kind of industry, and Yorkshire Electric a great variety of 
industrial consumers, 


















These preference shares are impregnably entrenched, } 
are also quoted at substantial premiums. In other Work. 
they are money stocks subject to the same _ influences 
Government securities. One day, when interest rates 
the premiums on this class of share will be smaller. ‘That 
why I recommend this group to investors to whom the marke 
value at any particular moment is not important, so long 
the income is assured. In buying these shares, the investy 
should regard himself as purchasing a certain fixed income q/ 
3} per cent. for an indefinite period ahead. 

* * * * 
OVER FIVE PER CENT. 

What about investors who are prepared to put out a litth 
way from the shore, although not very far, to obtain 5 per cent 
or more? A selection of preference shares in the stores groy 
seems to me to afford just about as satisfactory a method asi 
available at the moment. This is the kind of selection [ee 
have in mind ; 


No of 
times Current 
Dividend Price. Yield, 
Covered. 8. Gd. £8 
William Whiteley 5°, Cum. £1 
Preference .. es a 3} 21 3 4 14 | 
Debenhams 7°, Cumulative 
10s. Third Preference... 24 13. 0 5 8 
Montague Burton 7% Cum. ie 
£1 Preference 34 27 38 5 3 tee 
ys 


John Lewis 7% Cumulative 
£1 Preference ie ae 2} 26 6 5 5 
Ani investment spread equally over these four shares wil 

return rather more than 5 per cent. with quite a substantial 

measure of security, as the “ cover” figures show. All fow 
companies have latterly demonstrated their ability to increase 
their earnings considerably in conditions of improving retail 
trade. I look for a further rise in their profits, which will 
enlarge the cover for preference shareholders, in 1937. 


ee 


* * * * 
WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE 

A yield of rather less than 3 per cent. may seem unreasonably 
low for industrial ordinary shares, but that is the way of 
things now in the equities of progressive companies in 
expanding branches of trade. The £1 ordinary shares 0 
the Westinghouse Brake and Signal Company are returning 
just under 2} per cent. at today’s price of 75s. 6d., calculated 
in relation to the last dividend of 10 per cent. 

The company manufactures brakes for steam and electrified 
railways and tramways, and makes all types of railway signal — 
apparatus. It is now benefiting from the release of a huge bs ; 
banked-up demand for this kind of equipment on which ~ 
expenditure was cut down to a minimum in the depression ~ 
years. The next accounts, due this month, will cover the” 
year ended September 30th, 1936, and may confidently be” 
expected to show a further sharp rise in earnings, and I shall |# 
be greatly surprised if the dividend is not raised from 10 to) 
15 per cent. The indicated yield is therefore about 4 per 
cent., with prospects of a further increase, the company 
having work in hand for at least three years, os 


= 












* * * % 


Venturers’ Corner a 

There is support in the market for Scammell Lorries | 
6s. 8d. shares around 9s. 6d., a price so far removed from 
the value of the shares as indicated by the last profit and 
loss account that I suspect that the buying is significant. 
The company has two strings to its bow in that it makes not 
only heavy commercial vehicles but the ‘“* mechanical horse,” 
which has latterly established a definite place in certain forms | 
of short-distance transport. 

I understand that demand has improved materially on” 


both sides of the business, although I do not look for any ~ 


spectacular increase in profits in the next accounts, due 
in April. There should be suflicient evidence of recovery, — 
however, to justify at least the current price of the shares, 


< 


and a prospect of a further substantial increase in the 1937 4 


earnings which will provide the basis for a higher price later 

The shares are a speculation, but the chances of a rise 

At least, that is the | 
Custos, 


on, 
seem to outweigh the dangers of a fall. 
epinion of 
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WELL-CHOSEN INDUSTRIALS 
DOUBLED IN VALUE 
IN FOUR YEARS... 


An investment of £100 made in 
July 1932 equally spread over the 
Shares of the Companies included 
in the four Portfolios of the British 
Industries Fixed Trusts would have 
been worth £194 15s. 6d. at 1st July 
1936. Over the same period the 
annual income from this invest- 
ment would have increased from 
£6 17s. Od. gross to £12 17s. 6d. 
gross. Purchasers of sub-units 
secure an interest in the best of 
British Industry. The gross annual 
yield on an investment divided 
equally between all four Port- 
folios is approximately 


4 | 

8 i, 

This yield is based on actual cash dividends 
paid in the last completed years of the 100 
Companies comprising the four Portfolios. 
In the same financial periods distributable 
share bonuses and rights to new issues on 
bonus terms added a further 3/8 per cent. 
to the gross annual yield. Sub-units may 
be bought or sold through any stockbroker 
or Bank. Approximately £20 upwards may 

be invested in any one Portfolio. 


British 


Industries 
Fixed ° Trusts 


Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ Full information will be found in hand- 
bock S.24, which is the basis of all trans- 
actions, It will be sent free on application 
to the Managers :— 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 Moorgate, London, £.¢.2. NATional 4931 


Members of Unit Trusts Association. 
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Motoring 


Value for Money 


Two of the most interesting cars I have tried for a long 
time are the new 14-h.p. Wolseley and the new Vauxhall 
of the same power. Without any close resemblance in 
design and little in character, they represent excellent 
examples of what pleasant cars you can buy for very 
little money today.~ They have good bodywork. quiet 
engines which run exceptionally smoothly, swift and 
easy gear-changing, and in general most of the qualities 
most people want. Each car is decidedly a high-grade 
machine, and the longer I drove them the more I was 
impressed with the high standard reached by their 
designers. Like the leading members of the famous 
** £300 ” class, these two are obviously remarkable value 
for money. 

That is a phrase that is used in season and out and 
generally misapplied—particularly when it refers to 
some superb piece of luxury that costs anything up to 
a couple of thousand pounds. The value of what some 
people call the finest cars in the world can very nearly 
be compared with the value of jewels, that is to say 
that it is estimated by a very few. Your £1,500 car 
may be the best-built, best-finished motor-car vou can 
but it does not necessarily give you better service 
than another costing half the money. The second £750 
is perhaps (not always, of course) the price you pay for 
the pleasant ornaments of a great name and reputation, 
“hand-made” parts and all the glories of perfect 
engineering: finish: The matchless hues of sapphire and 
diamond, Like most of them, the analogy limps badly, 
but those who have owned and driven all sorts and 
qualities of cars will see what I mean, and the trite 
phrase is really sensible in respect of these two cars. 


buy, 


The Wolseley is a new car altogether, a different 
model from the last two of that power described in 
The Spectator. The engine is of the type used in what 
they call the “ Super Sixes,” the 16-h.p.,' 21-h.p. and 
25-h.p., of which the last was reported upon on this 
page in May last. It is a six-cylinder with overhead 
valves and two S.U. carburecttors, and there are several 
points of interest in its design. The pistons, for example, 
are steel-skirted, a design for which a slowing-down of 
bore wear is claimed, with resultant economy of oil. 
Cooling is by pump, with automatic thermostatic control 
and a special gadget in the lubrication by which the oil 
is taken from the top level in the sump by a constant- 
levcl intake pump which works in the filtered oil. 

The overall gear-ratios are on the low side, top 
being 5.8 to 1, third 7.8 to 1, second 12.1 to 1, and 
bottom the emergency 21.75 to 1. The engine does 
about 1,300 revolutions at 20 miles an hour, the claimed 
maximum speed being about 70. Top and third are 
synchromeshed. Lockheed hydraulic brakes are used, 
and the Jackall permanent jacking system is fitted, 
whereby all four wheels can be raised from the driver's 
seat in half a minute or so, The frame is a thoroughly 
sturdy job and the whole car is built on trustworthy lines, 
The model I drove was the normal five-seated saloon, 
with “The seats are exceptionally well- 
upholstered and comfortable, and there is room for 
fairly long legs in the rear compartment. The front 
seats are the pride of the car, in my view, not only because 
there is all the elbow-room ordinary-sized people can 


six widows. 


need, but also because the angle and position of the screen 
are such that the outlook is almost ideal. Ihave not vet 


— 






























driven a car in which the view of the road-width was lq 
restricted. 5 

The special charm of the Wolseley is its livelines) 
As I said, it runs very quictly, but its apparent docility 
does not long disguise the fact that it gets away reall 
smartly. The gears require a pause between changes, a7 
is almost invariably the case with synchromesh, bi) 
one need waste little time. I liked the steering ve 
much, It was light and firm and, with the good front} 
springing, gave safe fast cornering. . The wheel. struc 





Ls 


me as a size tog small for complete comfort. The 
springing in general was good, though the shock \ 
absorbers needed attention. It proved a fast climber 
on easy as well as On steep gradients. The pric: | 
is £265. ; 

The new Vauxhall interested me specially because it | 
marked a decided advance on any other model of the make cS P 


I have driven, chiefly in suspension, -The front-wheed™ 
independent springing has been much improved since 
it was first introduced, as several ‘flat spots” have been! 
eliminated. The stecring, -for- example, is now almost! 
faultless ; all the reactions to LF.W.S. to which steering” 
is sometimes liable have been corrected. There is plenty” 
of castor action and it is as steady at high speeds as at 
low. At sixty miles an hour I found it particularly 
confidence-giving. As is often the case with front 
* knee-action ” springing the riding of the whole car is 
improved. Ihave seldom driven a car of this type, power 
or price which is so comfortably sprung. It rides all? 
ordinary surfaces as if it weighed 35 ewt. instead of 28 
This is a great achievement. 

This new model is an advance upon its predecessors inf 
other respects. The engine, for example, is smoother 
under load (it does not vibrate perceptibly) and it runs 
almost silently. It is lively and picks up without apparent 
effort from low speeds on top. The best description of it 
is to say that it moves with distinction, That is the main’ 
impression I got. 

The six-cylinder engine has a bore and stroke of 61.3) 
by 100, giving a cubic capacity of 1782 ¢.c., a rated power J 
of 14 and a ten guinea tax. There have been minor] 
improvements in the familiar Vauxhall overhead valve 
gear, but in general there are no changes of importance in 
the engine-design. It is very well finished. The gear: 
ratio is fairly high, top being 4.7, third 7.2, s cond 11, 
and bottom 18.7 to 1. The vacuum-controlled synchro: | 
mesh between top and the silent third gives unusually [ 
easy and quick changing. The plain brakes are excellent; | 
but the lever of the handbrake is too far away from the 
driver: Other features I liked were the camshaft-driven 
screen-wiper and petrol-pump, the Stevenson jacking 
system and the multiple fuse-box. It is a very well- 
equipped car. The bodywork is really comfortable, and | 
«a good deal roomier than it looks. The seats are deep, 
and well raked, with plenty of elbow and leg-room. The 
ventilation is excellent. A very 
mannered car, a long way ahead of 
costs £220 for the touring saloon. 


comfortable, well- 7 
its forerunners. Jt 7 


Joun Prrovvac. 


| Nole. —Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by © 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable ~ 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice © 


can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.) © 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
England v. Wales 


He’s got to be good to get into his country’s team 
—but what a Golden Moment it must be for him 
when he scores between the posts to give his side 
the victory. 

But even the International, good as he is, can’t 
smoke a better tobacco than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar’’ 
at a shilling an ounce. But it must be Wills’s. 





CUT GOLDEN 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and I oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 


in 2 oz. Airtight Tins i AN OU NCE 


and I oz. Packets 





Issued by the Imperal Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and ireland), Lid 





of 23, 
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IMHOF’S SALE 
OF TESTED SETS 


COMMENCES ON 


MODEL ORIGINAL 
.M.V. 800, 15 


Valve Sup thet ; i \ } 
Sibeatien ‘A.C . - 110ens. 65 gns. AN AR 5? 1 at 9-30 
Alba 740, 5 Valve 


Superhet A.C. 
Radiogram - - 18gns. 14 gns, 


Hartley Turner We are giving everybody a chance of buying a really reliable radio at a 
e Luxe A.C. - : - * ce ig > . 

Console, 5 Valve: 36gns, 19 gns. fraction of their original cost. 

om rid 444 Con- 

§ ¢ -4 5 J < 2 > Pee ~ ° P 1 salur stn . — ha e ~ate alten - ae 
cas Se Sin Demonstration models and only the very best of sets taken in part 
Marconi 560 exchange are completely and thoroughly overhauled, any necessary adjust- 


D.C., 4 Valve - 38¢ns. £5.15.6 
Pilot A.C. Con- 


sole, 5 Valve test in our own Service Department. All sets costing from £5 bear the 
Superhet - - 23gens. 16 gns. as mimeo —_ 5 - . - } 
IMHOF TESTED LABEL, our personal guarantee of their first-class 


ments or replacements made, and then subjected to a rigid and intensive 


Philips 58sC, 

De, S&S Valve * iT} 

Superhet - - I2gns. £6.17.6 condition, 

MeMichael A.C. t e eat 1 ; Hi 

Twin Speaker Here are a few of the models you will j 
Superhet - - 22gns. 14 gns. 


ec £ ~ lete cale Hct anid ac 
McMichael ace. end you a complete sale list, and as 
> e > e 


13 gns, 11 gns, the best bargains are snapped up 
i Mg le ; a quickly, we earnestly advise you to IMHOF 
Ekco S.H. 23, call EARLY ON TUESDAY 
ja. MORNING. 


24 gns. 5 ens. 





ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 5944. 
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Finance 
New Year Prospects 


WritiInG a twelve-month ago concerning market pro- 
spects for 1936, I said: ‘I believe that while the prospect 
for Investment stocks may be moderately good, the 
outlook for certain classes of Industrial shares is better.” 
This view, I am glad to see, has now been amply con- 
firmed by results. The valuation of 365 representative 
Stock Exchange securities by the Bankers’ Magazine 
shows that while the market values of 87 fixed interest 
stocks rose by about £54,000,000, or 1 per cent., there 
was an appreciation in market values of variable dividend 
securities of no less than £317,000,000, or an average gain 
of over 14} per cent. In the fixed interest group the 
rise in British Government stocks was only fractional, 
but in the speculative groups Foreign Railways, including 
Argentine descriptions, rose by over 70 per cent., Iron, 
Coal and Steel shares by 41 per cent., Oil shares by 45 per 
cent., Rubber shares by 57 per cent. and Copper Mining 
shares by 58 per cent. Cheap money and active trade 
have been the prime factors during the year offsetting 
the influence of disturbed political conditions abroad, 
and the year 1936 having closed under favourable con- 
ditions—so far, at all events, as home affairs are con- 
cerned—it remains to be seen whether there is good 
ground for expecting these’ favourable conditions to 
extend into the New Year. 
How Prices Have Risen. 

Taking. for the moment, a view not so much for the 
whole of 1937 as for the first half of the year, I think there 
‘an be no doubt that all the indications favour not only a 
continuance of, but an inerease in, trade activity, and I 
say that, not overlooking the possibility to which I refer 
later of money rates hardening as the year proceeds. 
As noted in another column, the feature at the close of 
1936 was the continued rise in prices of commodities so 
that at the moment of writing (December 29th) Wheat 
stands at 10s. per 100 lbs. compared with 6s. 84d. a year 
ago, Cotton at 7.10d. per Ib. compared with 6.41d., 
Rubber at 115d. per lb. as against 6,¢d., Tin at £2344 
per ton against £217}, while Copper is pric ed at £493 per 
ton against £355 a year ago. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 

Later on there will probably come a time when the 
rising costs of production consequent upon~the higher 
prices of commodities will begin to affect the profits of 
manufacturing and industrial concerns, but for the 
moment it is more probable that the greater prosperity 
accruing to foreign countries producing the various 
commodities will lead to increased purchases of our 
goods on foreign account, so that we may at last see some 
expansion in our export trade, and an expansion in inter- 
national trade, as a whole, is almost bound to have a good 
effect here. I think, therefore, that for the first half 
of the year, at all events, and possibly for a longer period, 
increased activity of trade may be an outstanding feature, 
especially having regard to the fact that Government 
outlays in connexion with the. National, Defence pro- 
gramme are likely to. be very large during the year. 

; Home Rathway OuTLooKk: 

To some extent, of course, these expectations of active 
trade have been antic ipated in the general rise which has 
already taken place in Industrial shares, but, having 
regard to the improved conditions of the past year, I 
should expect. them to be reflected in favourable reports 
and increased dividends by many of the Industrial 
companies during the new year, while so long as the 
upward movement in security prices continues an 


impetus will be given to spending power on the part of 


the community, an impetus which may be increased by a 
further reduction in the numbers of unemployed. More- 
over, unless Labour demands should assume an unreason- 
able form, holders of Home Railway stocks should benefit 
from a farther increase in railroad traffic receipts, while 
the Companies will also benefit by the recovery of previous 
excessive rate charges. 












GILtT-EDGED STocks. 
I must confess, however, that_ I find it difficult ty 
anticipate a further general appreciation in Britis 
Government stocks and in all stoeks of the truste 
type. The main force responsible for the great rise j 
those securities some two years ago, namely, abnormal 
easy money, has already shown some signs of diminishing 2 
and if expectations of a still further rise in prices of con. 
modities, with a further increase in trade activity, ay 
fulfilled, it is difficult to believe that money rates yj 
not, in some degree, be affected as the year proceed 
for it is almost. inconceivable. that money should be th 
only commodity failing to advance. 





Tue NATIONAL FINANCES. 

In view of heavy borrowing in connexion with thel 
National Defence programme, the authorities yi 
naturally be anxious to keep money rates as low 4 
possible and to maintain prices of existing Governmer) — 
stocks. Moreover, the policy of cheap money is on) 
which has been adopted throughout the Empire ani 
in the United States. Nevertheless there must be.) 
limit to the power of policies, even when wielded by7 
Governments, and it seems impossible that the gener|l_ 
rise in commodity prices and in trade activity shoulif” 
not leave its mark upon the course of money rate)” 
Not that I expect any violent change in rates durin?) 
the coming year but rather a gradual hardening, though! 
however gradual and however slight the rise in th 
value of money I should expect its effect would be a) 
least to restrain any rise in Government securities evel 
if it did not cause a slight decline. Not only so, but 
even a very small advance in money rates would ali 
to the cost to the Government of its issues of Treasury? 
Bills, and a saving in Debt Service has been the most} 
favourable feature of past Budgets. 

Nor is it easy to discern in ‘Budget prospects for tif 
coming year any feature likely to stimulate gilt-edged 
securities. On the contrary there is the prospect oi 
some further increase in the Income Tax and a clearer 
revelation of the huge cost of the rearmament programme, |, 
So. far as industrial and more speculative securities are/ 
concerned these influences may possibly be offset by)” 
the other factors to which I have referred earlier in this) 
article, but the case is different with the Fixed Interest/~ 
securities, and I am afraid that to the rentier class an 
to those with fixed incomes higher prices of commodities, ~ 
increased taxation and the generally higher cost 7 
living may bring some inconvenience in the New Year. 

However, it is the situation as a whole which we are 
considering, when noting the prospects for 1937 and, 
always barring political catastrophes, it is impossible) 
not to take a favourable view of the outlook at all events 
for the early part of the year Artuur W. Kropy, 


E 










Financial Notes 


Tur Rise ix ComMOpDITIEs. 

Tne outstanding feature of markets following upon the | 
Christmas holidays has‘been the sharp rise in prices of com” 
modities, a matter to which I make a further reference ina 
previous article dealing with general prospects for the up 
Year. While the advance in commodity prices has_ been 
general, including Wheat, Cotton, Rubber and Copper, it has” 
been in the last two commodities that the rise during the last” 
few days has been most striking, and as a consequence Sere 
activity has centred very largely in the shares of Rubber” 
companies and in shares of the base metal mines. The price” 
of Rubber has risen to over 11d. per Ib., being quite the highest ~ 
quotation for some years, though it may be noted that as” 
recently as 1929 the price was Is. 14d. per Ib., the highest point — 
touched since the War having been 4s. 8d. per Ib. in the 
year 1925. 





* * * % 
Stocks REDUCED. 

The rise in the price of Rubber during the last few days has 
been- accentuated by something like a * corner” in the com z 
modity, warehouse stocks in “the United Kingdom having — 
fallen by nearly 1,200 tons, so that at 79,000 tons the stock is — 
less than half the total of a year ago. Moreover, the sudden ~ 
demand for spot Rubber and for future deliveries has caused a 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Will you resolve to make 
1937 
a year of opportunity for helping 
8,200 
little folk in 


BARNARDO’S 


will feed a little one for a fortnight. 
Cheques, etc., should be crossed, made payable to Dr. 


Barnardo’s Homes, and forwarded. to 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
eserve Func £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2°000,000 
Reserve Liability “of Proprietors under the “Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description 1s transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
and dressing for over 140 years. 
It keeps the hair in perfect con- 
dition, imparts to it a_ lovely 
glossiness and long delays thin- 
ning and baldness. It does not 
make the hair sticky. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/- & 10/6 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD. 
22 LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AV., LONDON, E.C.?. 





























P. S. N. C. 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
LIVERPOOL 


TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS, 
| HAVANA 


JAMAICA, Panama, ECUADOR, 
| PERU, CHILE. 


For full particulars apply to 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). 


London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3; 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 




















FREES oo AER Se a SE SE 
The future of these little 
ones depends on you. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ‘‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


MAINTAIN 1,100 POOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 
These children, when old enough, will be 
found positions and will always be employable, 
having been trained for definite trades, such as 
tailors, shoemakers, domestic service, etc., etc. 





Just Admitted. Their first square meal 
for many a day. 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.C. 
CSE. nia Or mS a aN es” 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 30.) 
manufacturers and consumers to look well ahead, while 
during recent weeks German and other foreign buying has 
given a stimulus to the market. Increased supplies, however, 
although they may take some time to correct the present 
shortage, can be reckoned on with confidence, and the fact 
that there is now a considerable margin between the price for 
immediate and future delivery for Rubber suggests that it 
may not be wise to calculate the profits of Rubber companies 
in the immediate future upon the price prevailing at the 
moment. This, indeed, has been recognised to some extent 
during the past week, for while Rubber shares have risen the 
advance has not been proportionate to the jump in the price 
of the commodity, although a stimulus to the market has 
been supplied by a certain amount of French buying. 

* cS * * 

Tue Risk IN Coprer. 

Quite as remarkable, however, in its way, as the rise in 
Rubber has been the strength of Copper, which rose very 
sharply last Monday. The stimulus now seems to be coming 
from the other side of the Atlantic, and the American export 
price for electrolytic Copper is appreciably above the domestic 
quotation. This, it is thought, may lead American producers 
to declare another advance in the American price, a possibility 
which has affected the American market during the past 
week. As in the case of Rubber so with Copper, the rise is 
the more striking as the present output of Copper producers 
of 105 per cent. is against 70 per cent. some three months back. 
Here again it may be well to remember there is necessarily 
some lag before the extra output is felt in the market. On 
the whole, however, having regard to trade conditions and 
trade prospects, it looks as though the present price of Copper 
would be well maintained, with possibly some further advance 
in the New Year. 

* * % * 
BANKING IN CANADA. 

The latest Report and Balance-sheet of the Royal Bank 
of Canada gives indication of a revival of business activity in 
Canada. The Deposits from the public show an increase of 
$71,000,000 and there was an increase in the cash. It is true 
that Loans and Advances show some decline, but that, it is 
understood, was due to the liquidation of the Wheat loans 
consequent on the realisation of the carry-over of the last 
few years. The Balance-sheet is a strong one with liquid 
assets representing over 66 per cent. of the total liabilities to 
the public. 

* * * % 
INVESTMENTS IN GERMANY. 

Quite the most interesting feature of the speech of Sir 
Edmund Davis at the recent Annual General Meeting of the 
South-West Africa Co., Ltd., was his reference to the holdings 
by the Company of investments in Germany, The company 
has a considerable holding in the Gesellschaft fiir Elektrische 
Unternehmungen-Ludw. Loewe and Co. A.G., which is one 
of the most important German industrial concerns controlling 
for all practical purposes the Hirsch Kupfer und Messingwerke 
with a large interest in the Allgemeine Elektriziitsgesellschaft. 
It has a capital of Rm. 80,010,000 and paid a dividend of 
6 per cent. for 1935. In quite a number of other important 
German industrial concerns the South-West Africa Company 
has also important holdings, and concerning them Sir Edmund 
Davis spoke hopefully. 

* % * % 
AVIATION Prorirs. 

A year ago the dividend on the Ordinary shares of Fairey 
Aviation Ltd., which had for two years previously been at 
the rate of 5 per cent., was raised to 10 per cent., and for the 
past year that dividend is maintained. The profits increased 
materially from about £39,000 to £60,000, but £19,000 has been 
transferred to Income Tax Reserve, and it should be noted 
that the profits for the year included £5,480 from the realisa- 
tion of investments. Moreover, the Report shows that one 
subsidiary sustained a loss for the year. The investments in 
subsidiaries are shown in the Balance-sheet at £42,149, but 
the amount lent to them was no less than £729,000. In 
considering dividend prospects it must also be pointed out 
there was an issue of 1,000,000 new shares at 12s. 6d. per 10s. 
share. These did not rank for the dividend recently declared, 
and to maintain them for the current vear will cost another 
£50,000 gross. WN as 





WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
EVENINGS at 8.30 sharp. 


(Vic. 0283), 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
MATINEES Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 
WASTE (Last 2 Weeks) 


by HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER, 
With NICHOLAS HANNEN, 








“The Spectator” Crossword No. 22 


By ZENO. 


{4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender AY the first correct solution of jy 
week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Pyz,) 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opp; 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions ered be on the form appearing below. The ny, 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions ti, 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions fry, 
the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 







































































2. It must take phenomenal 


strength to be such thieves! 


9. With the variable weather, 


it is hard to get this way in 
England. 

. “ By heaven, T'll make a 

. of him that lets me.” 


5. It’s a ban (anag.). 


. rev. You might explode if 
you drank this kind of 


1 |’ h \* | y | i i | |y 
J | - | | i | is | | 13 | 
14 e | | 15 * | | 17 | 
18 | | | | 19 | | ‘e 21 | | 
22 | le | | | | | 24 | 
25 | | 26 | | | 27 
Wives 
31 | | | | | | | | 2 
33 | | I | | | 34 | | | 
ACROSS 4, Neither a useful implemen 


or a polite thing to do x 
table ! 

5. My first is unchecked in | 
my second in 33. 

6. This kind of a mouse is, 
bird. 

7. rev. The zealous have this 

8. rev. A man who wants t 
pay out money for any 
girl that is about do« 
this ! 


powder. nes a ° ‘ 
. Both to procure and to re- 10. The Utopia of cooks ? 
linquish. 11. A grim ear (anag.). 
. Be agreeable by putting 17 12. rev. A_ follower of © The 
plural in this. Angelical Doctor. L. 
13. rev. Malevolent water-spirit, 


2. A suitable place to bury 


grief ! 
. Large-paper. 
** Therefore my . 
lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 
The beloved of a Cornish 
prince. 


Me ee 


§. My first is unchecked in 10, 


6. Water that barks ? 

7. rev. What the lowing hen 
winds slowly o’er. 

. Nothing would debase thes 
reception-rooms in 
America. 

3. An island of the Philippines 


27. Be silly. 


. rev. “I cannot... but littl 





my second in 2 across. meat, : 
29. Books about a piece of pro- an My stomach is not good. 
fanity are useful to sailors. 32. * neaineiain iam 
31. rev. A good giant prince. ‘ 
33. Federal soldiers. CROSSWORD NO. 222 
34. Part of a wine-glass you 


make headway against ? 


DOWN 
1. Explosive reading material? 
2. Holly growing about the 
precipitous craggy part of 
a mountain-side. 
3. vev. European capital. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 





The winner of Crossword No. 222 is Mrs. Groves, 4 Lyttelton 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER for January contains 
an article putting forward the solu- 
tion of the economic problem, by 
A. G. McGregor, author of “ The 
Correct Economy for the Machine | 
Age” (Pitman). | 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements caceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 24°, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


: * 'PREATS ” given to poor East End 
16.06 IO children. Remember the little ones. 
Ds, pays for one. £5 for 50. Last ‘* Treat ” January 20th. 
How many may we entertain as your guests? R.S.V.P. 
to The Rev. PERcY INESON, Supt., East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 











NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“Tecan... and | will.”’—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





Smokers—be wise !—you'll not regret it, 
say “ TOM LONG "—and make sure you get it. 





“MNHAT the promotion of friendships between indi- 
viduals of different nations is the best means of 
establishing a better understanding among the peoples 
of the world,” is the belief of 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDS, 
* Discussion Circle meets each Wednesday at 8 p.m.. 
9 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale, W.9. Subject for 
January 6th: ‘‘ Should Aliens be Excluded ?” 
For particulars apply HON, SECRETARY, 44 Aberdare 
Gardens, N.W. 6. Tel.: Maida Vale 3755. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





[STRESSED _ GENTLEFOLKS — ALD 
ASSOCIATION 
CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS. 


Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
860 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 
SIR SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon, Treasurer. 
C. M. FINN, Secretary, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6 








EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
I Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses. —Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 








LECTURES 





IFE IN SOVIET RUSSTA.—Four lectures by men 

4 who know. No. 1 at The Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C. 1, on Friday, January 15th, at 8.0 p.m. 
“ History of the Russian Revolution,” by P. A. Sloan, 
B.A. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and ts. for one leeture, 7s. 6d. and 
3s. for the course, from WEST CENTRAL F.S.U., 12 Torring- 
ton Square, W.C. 1. 


— a 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 


Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





WILLIAMS SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY 
NORTH WALES 


HEAD-MISTRESS: 
Miss EB. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie Schoo! on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance Or may specialise in Langnages. Art. Music 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.— Sound 
) modern education from Preparatory to University 
Standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, -Handierafts, «¢.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W.1: 








we 


Cg 
CRUISES 


Splendid 20,000 ton ” Duchess” ships, 
well known for their spaciousness, 
comfort and excellent cuisine ; 
“modern” in every way, they are 
idealfor cruising. These two Spring 
Cruises are for first class passengers 
only, and membership is limited. 


DUCHESS of RICHMOND 
(from Southampton 


MARCH 11, 1937 and 
Chercourg), visiting Casablanca, Madeira, 
Freetown, Dakar and Las Palmas. 
Duration: 19 days. Minimum Rate: 33 Gns. 


DUCHESS of ATHOLL 


MARCH 25, 1937 (from Southampton), vis‘ting 
Philippeville, Naples, Monaco, Algiers and 
Lisbon. Returning to Liverpool. 
Duration: 18 days. Minimum Rate: 31 Gns. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, or 


Calis &. 12 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


(WHItehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle,Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


} 

YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL. — A SCHOLARSHIP | 
b EXAMINATION will be held on June 1st, 2nd and | 
3rd, 1937. Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 
and several Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships 
of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show } 
sufficient merit. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons | 
of Clergy and Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of | 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, active and 
retired. —Further information may be obtained from the | 
Bursar, St. Edward's School, Oxiord. | 


HE INDIVIDUAL Ss ¢ 
7 TAN-Y-BRYN, 
Near Llandudno Junction, North Wales. 
a 








HOOL, 


All Classes Limited to Ensure [Individua! Tuition. 
New School Wing, &e., to be Opened Next Term, 
which will commence on January 19th, 1937 








Head-Master J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A... F.Z.S., 
F.R.ELS. (Caius Coll., Cambridge). 
Assisted by resident statf of honours graduates 


For Prospectus apply SECRBTARY. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
All secretarial subjects taught by modern methods in 
delightful surroundings. 7 months £55. 
Prospectus from 
67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 


Dept. F., Wes. 6939. 





(University of London) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


I EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

Papers for the Entrance Examination for Students 
desiring to enter in October, 1937, will be written on 
February lith and 12th at the schools of the candidates. 
Interviews will be arranged at Bedford College in the 
week beginning March 8th. Entry eloses January 26th. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following Scholarships will be offered hy the 
Council of Bedford College during 1937 : 

Five Entrance Scholarships, each tenable for three 
years, two in Arts, two in Science, and one in Arts or 
Sclence. 2 

The Lewis Pilcher Seholarship, value £60 a veay, 
tenable for three years. Candidates must be daughters 


| of clergymen of the Church in Wales, serving or having 
j served in country parishes in Wales, but failing any 
| Suitable candidate presenting herself, the schoiarship 


shall be open to Welsh women brought up in Wales, 
Irrespective of their fathers’ profession or business. 
For further information apply to the PriNcipar. 





DAVIES’S 
Higher Civil Service and Generat Tutora 
MODERN COURSES for 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE POSTS, 
Successful Tuition in Exceptional Premises. 
GARDEN, SQUASH-COURT, RESTAURANT. 
Appointments Dept. Licensed by L.C.C, 


TWO FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, JAN.20. APPLY NOW, 
ALSO 
F.O. CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, L€.s 
Over 350 Suceesses since 1927. 
VACATION TUTORIALS IN PROGRESS 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 13th, 
DAVIES’S 


HOUSE, 1 HOLLAND 
PARK 4414. 


PAXES. 


SUSSEX PARK, W. 11, 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
iF (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional! men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TULTION 
A suitable position found for every qualified stud 

Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place. 5.W. 1 (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


nf. 





en FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEN. 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specialty intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become chip 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, &e. 
Course arranged to suit needs of individual students \ 

1 





|} few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Fu 


particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





"AVENIR. CHESIERES-VILLARS, SWITZER- 
: LAND. Altitude 4,100 tt A HOME SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS. Complete eurriculum in English and 
French. Entire charge taken. —JOUN HAMSHERE, 
Ph.D. Cantab., and Mrs. HAMSHERE. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., c.. promptly ex., MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d, 1,000.—Miss N. 
MCFARLANE(C), PheStudy, 9 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 





JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for tree booklet.—R&GENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ND FOR 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel 
By post, 3s. 4d., 5s. 10d.. 88. 7d.. 
from 
MACKIE’S 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 








HOLIDAYS 





JISIT THE ARCTIC. Ultra modern hotel, write 
FINNISH TRAVEL Buruat, 7 Victoria St., $.W.1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
D Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 


request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
t to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices. 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% tor 13. 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
| —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s 


weekly : with dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 gns, weekly. —Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
D BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new R.A.C. 
Jilustrated Guide from R. 


rooms with radiators. A.A. 
Lusi, Manager. 





NDIN BURG H.—THE ALISON 
‘,Crescent, Tgms.: ** Melerest,’” Edinburgh. 


HOTEL.—Melville 
Tel. 31295. 





~600ft. above 
Newly dec. 
From 4 gns. 


ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH. 
_asea level, south aspect, delightful grounds. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Biritain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus tree. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES im English Country 
Ask tor Desc sg he List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE VRESHME 24 HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTI 
P. R. S House, 193 REGEN1 
STREET, 


, LTtp., St. ain GE 


Wa 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “$,”’ stating requirements to, ‘ SURREY 
TresT” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





ARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
W Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 


dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7239 


n by W. 


Pri nted 


in Great Britaii 





ECYPT - SUDAN 
INDIA: CEYLON 


£24 

RT SAID 
OMBAY ‘L from £40 
£41 








SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL  OFF- 
SEASON — 


Ellerman’s “ City and 
Hail” Lines maintain a 
eabin class Service to 
Egypt, India and Cey- 
lon, providing the 
acme of comfort at 
the most economic- 
al rates, coupled 
with the personal 
service of an expert 
staff trained to 
anticipate your re- 
quirements. 


Steamers specially de. 
signed, constructed and 
equipped for Eastern 
conditions. With spacious 
Public Rooms and Ex- 
tensive Promenade Decks. 
One Class Only. 


ELLERMAN'S 
CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Tel.: AVE, 9340, 
Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840, 
75 Dethwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent, 9222, 








CINEMAS 
A CoC AD EM 'Y Cor NEM A 
tL Oxford Street. 


Ger. 2981, 
A seasonab le 





story of gg . adventure 
*CONFETTI’ 
with Hans Moser, Leo Slezak, Crrledl Czepa, and 
* Scrooge ” (U). 











‘Sonera IT AND y Sons, 
No. 99 Gower Street, 


Hotel kept 
clear from Colds 


by using 


NPE. 


“My doctor advised Vapex 
and now the whole staff use 
it at the first tickle in the 
throat. Last winter we did 
not have one serious cold.” 


—Hotel, London, W.2. 





Breathe Vapex regularly and 
ensure safety for yourself and 
other people. The vapour 
penetrates every recess of 
nose and throat, clears the 
head, kills the germs. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO,, LTD. 















RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AN 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). —BRYN- TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—_CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA. — The WORCESTERSHIRG 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
GLASGOW.—MORRE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants),—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WIHIITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S, 
es «>| Pelee STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
ANKS 
KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCII, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL rt = _ HOUSE. 
—KEt 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED ae vi 
LOCH AWE (Aryylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen's Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, ane W 
—THACKERAY, Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—U a ae iD SE - Vv = E 5S, 98-102 Cromwell 
MALVERN.—ROYA KF OLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye),—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINES, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland),—SCOURILE. 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., 
—PRINCE OF 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Koss-shire).—-BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common.—BE: AR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Statis)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUN 
TINTERN.— BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY. — DE: N COURT PRIVATE. 
—ROSL IN “HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE 


D SPA 


HYDRO Horten. 
WALES HOTEL 


‘TLY 


HALL. 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


for propertie. 0 every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 





AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 
(Tels. ; 1147/8) (Tel. : 240) (Tel. : 938) 








Lop, 98 and 99 ‘Fetter Lane, 


London, W.C.1—Friday, January Ly 








London, E.C.4, and published by Tne Spxcrator, Lae, 


at their offices, 
1937 
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